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ABSTRACT 

One of 17 fieJd hearings on the reauthorization of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965 occurred in Vancouver, Washington, 
with testimony provided by students, a parent, and educational 
administrators from the northwest region. The topic for the hearing 
was Particular to the Act's Title IV which provides loans to students 
to enable them to attend the college, university, private career 
school r or job training program of their choice. Accordingly the 
following witnesses submitted testimony: Judith Billings, 
Superintende* t of Public Instruction, Olympia, Washington; Ann Daley 
of Washington's Higher Education Coordinating Board; Marianna Deeken 
of Saint Martin 1 s College; Harold Dengerink of Washington State 
University; Thomas William Genne, parent of a high school senior; Ken 
Jacobsen, Washington State House of Representatives; Larry Lynch and 
Renee Lynch, students in Hoquiam, Washington; Jewell Manspeaker, 
President, Grays Harbor College; Michael Moises, President, Trend 
Colleges; Adele Olson, Guidance Counselor; Judith Ramaley, President, 
Portland State University; Angela Slaughter, student; and Richard 
Snyder of Hewlett-Packard Company. The document also includes the 
letters and prepared statements of Senator Brock Adams, and 
representatives: of the Art Institute of Seattle; Evergreen State 
College? Heritage College, Northwest Indian College, Portland 
Community College and Seattle Central Community College. (JB) 
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OVERSIGHT HEARING ON THE REAUTHORIZA- 
TION OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT OF 
1965 



MONDAY, MAY 13, 1991 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education, 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

Vancouver, WA. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 8:04 a.m., Council 
Chambers, 210 E. 13th Street, Vancouver, Washington, Hon. Jolene 
Unsoeld presiding. 

Members present. Representatives Unsoeld and Reed. 

Staff present: Maureen Long, legislative associate/clerk and 
Diane Stark, legislative associate. 

Minority staff present: Jo-Marie St. Martin, education counsel. 

Mrs. Unsoeld. Good morning. 

I hereby call to order an official hearing of the Postsecondary 
Education Subcommittee of the Education and Labor Committee on 
the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act and am particu- 
larly pleased to have the cross-section of the Northwest that is 
going to testify this morning. 

I want to welcome everyone and introduce my colleague from the 
Education and Labor Committee, Jack Reed of Rhode Island. 

I want to say a bit about the new class in Congress, because for 
some years education has not been considered a high priority on 
the list for Members of Congress. 

What is so gratifying about those— there were several of us that 
came in my class, and in this new class and those elected in the 
odd elections that occurred between 1988 and 1990, there are a 
total of eight new Members, all of whom consider education a vital 
part of this country's future, and I am particularly pleased to have 
a Member of the new class and one as much of a role model for us 
as he is. 

Jack is an ideal example for working Americas kids. He is the 
son of working-class parents who never went to college. Jack grad- 
uated from West Point and went on to earn a master s degree in 
public policy from Harvard's Kennedy School of Government. 

After serving in the Army for 5 years and teaching at West 
Point for 2 more years, he returned to Harvard to study law. I am 
looking forward to working with him on the Higher Education Act, 
and I am sure that he will continue to help us provide access for 
working America's kids who are the leaders of tomorrow. 

(l) 
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I would also like to welcome the witnesses who took time out of 
their busy schedules to come here this morning and share their ex- 
periences with us. Jack and I are here to learn what you think is 
important so we can make the Federal programs more responsive 
to your needs, and I wanted to read to you one quotation from our 
Chairman of the Education and Labor Committee, William D. Ford, 
from Michigan, who said that "the purpose of our coming together 
and to reauthorize the Higher Education Act will be enhancing 
postsecondary educational opportunities for Americans." 

The purpose of Title IV is not to support institutions, administra- 
tors, lenders, student loan agencies, secondary markets or services. 
The purpose of Title IV is to expand educational opportunities. I 
think that is very, very important for us to keep in mind as we 
begin today. 

The Higher Education Act is a complex piece of legislation that 
has been amended considerably over the last 26 years, and we want 
to make sure it still serves the needs of the people we were elected 
to represent. 

I personally find myself full of both hope and despair as I con- 
front the issues we face in education today. Full of hope because I 
listen to one person after another describe innovative ways that 
they have found to overcome successfully the problems we have 
educating American's kids. But full of despair because while we 
have found solutions, we have not made a commitment to imple- 
menting them. 

This Nation provided that it could pull together to confront a 
tyrant in the Middle East, and it found the money to bail out sav- 
ings and loans from Texas and who knows where, yet we have not 
made that same commitment to investing in our Nation's children. 
It is time to shift our priorities. 

The President has just announced his education initiative, but he 
has not yet— I am hopeful— initiated any funding for real improve- 
ments. He has not advocated full funding for Head Start and other 
early childhood education programs, even though we know that in- 
vesting in kids early makes all the difference in the world when 
they get to school at age five. 

He has short-changed Chapter I programs that provide financial 
assistance to local school districts to educate disadvantaged stu- 
dents, even though we know we will have to pay for these kids 
later if we skimp on them now. 

He has failed to make a commitment to hard-working Americans 
to help send their kids to college. I would like to see this Nation 
brought together with a unified commitment to invest in this Na- 
tion's future. Could not the President use his enormous popularity 
to declare that the education of our young people is of paramount- 
importance and that the wealthiest people in this Nation increase 
their tax bracket to invest in tomorrow's working Americans? 

Secretary of Education Lamar Alexander, whom I have great 
hope for, but he told me that even if taxes were increased on the 
wealthy, he thought all of the extra resources should go to reduce 
our deficit. Until we have an administration that is ready to reduce 
our other deficit, our education deficit, we will not be able to meet 
the needs of the students or the employers of the 21st Century. 
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We have to make it a priority to invest in our most valuable re- 
sources, today's students, tomorrow's employees and employers. In 
the yean, since the middle 1970s to the late 1970s, this country 
went from producing 70 percent of the world's consumer technolo- 
gy down to 5 percent. We cannot make it as a Nation if we do not 
start turning that kind of a trend around. We must act now. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Jolene Unsoeld follows:] 
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Good morning. I hereby call to order an official hearing of the V^sueoondHW 
Subcommittee of the Education and Ubor Committee on the rcauthonzauon of the H.ghcr 
Education Act, 

1 would like to welcome everyone and introduce my colleague ifimn ^ Ration 
and Labor Comminee - Jack Reed of Rhode Island. Jack is a a ro k m^l for working 
America'* kids. The son of working-class parents who never went to college Jack 
gradual from West Point and went on to earn a Masters degree in Pub he : Nicy -from 
Harvard's Kennedy School of government. After serving in the Army for 12 years, 
including 2 years teaching at West Point, he relumed to Harvard to study - law, look 
forward To working with him to make sure the Higher Education Act continues to pro* ic 
access for working America's kids the leaders of tomorrow. 

1 might add that Jack is so comrniited to this issue that he nas established a pers. nal 
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for these kids later if we skrimp on them now, And he has failed to make a commitment to 
hard-working Americans to help send their kids to college. 

I'd like to see a unified commitment to invest in this nations future. Couldn't the 
President use his enormous popularity to declare that education of our young people is of 
paramount importance and that the wealthiest people in this nation increase their tax bracket 
lo invest in tomorrow's working Americans? 

Secretary of Education Lamar Alexander told me that even if taxes were increased 
on the wealthy, he thought all of the extra resources should go to reduce our deficit Until 
we have an administration that is ready to reduce our other deficit - our education deficit 
we will not be able to meet ihc needs of the students or the employers of the 21st century, 

We have to make it a priority lo invest in our most valuable resource today's 
students, tomorrow's employees and America's employers. In the 10 yrars since the 
Patriot missile was being developed and used in the Persian Gulf, this country went from 
producing 70 percent of me world's consumer products down to providing just 5 percent. 
We must act now to turn this appalling statistic around. 

We have a group of people testifying today who will help us learn how to best meet 
the needs of Washington's students of all ages. But before we hear from them, I have 
asked Dick Snyder from Hewlett-Packard to set the tone by letting us know how important 
a successful education system is to our business community, 
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Mrs. Unsoeld. I would like to turn this over now to Congress- 
man Jack Reed for your opening remarks. 
Mr. Reed. Thank you, Jolene. 

I am delighted to be here and to experience this great hospitality 
of Washington State. Jolene is an extraordinary Member of the 
United States Congress. 

I have the pleasure of serving with her on not only the ^d uc a- 
tion and Labor Committee but also the Merchant Marine and fish- 
eries Committee, so I see a lot of her and see the good work she is 
doing for the people of Washington State and the people of the 

United States. , . , . 

She was very active early on in her career An developing a very 
innovative data program of Federal connection funding. It is a tes- 
tament and a tribute to her efforts, and believe me, for someone 
who is just beginning his congressional career, to see someone who 
has done so much in so short a time. It is both awe inspiring, inspi- 
rational, and a bit frightening in some respects. 

She is doing a remarkably good job for this State, and 1 am very 
proud to be with her in the Congress, and you should be very proud 
to have her there. 

We are here today to continue a long process of hearings to reau- 
thorize our Education Act. It is an extraordinarily important piece 
of legislation. The competition in the world over the next several 
decades and into the next century will be, I hope, Primarily eco- 
nomic competition. We have to provide the kind of skilled work 
force, and the skilled citizenry that will sustain our efforts in the 
world, and this bill is very, very important. 

We in our hearings have already focused in on discrepancies be- 
tween the number of sizes in engineers we will never over the next 
several decades and the number that looks like is coming down the 
pipeline. . , _ 

We have looked at some of the issues in terms of access for mi- 
norities and women to higher education, and we are finding more 
and more that this is a very, vry significant problem that we have 
to focus on with more intensity and more effort. 

Underscoring a lot of. our examination is the effort of financing 
higher education. Back East, I am the only member of the House 
Education and Labor Committee from New England, we are proud 
of all the prestigious institutions we have back there, just like you 
have here in Washington State. 

One thing I think they have in common more and more often is 
that they are very expensive. In fact, as I was waiting to come over 
here this morning at the hotel, a commercial caught my eye. A 
middle-aged gentleman, was reciting College Board instructions. 1 
just looked at the screen, and there was this fellow saying please 
clearly mark all your answers," and then it cut away at a screen 
with the words, "Yale, $90,000." Then he would give a few more 
instructions and then it would say something else, $75,000, which 
was the price of 4 years of education. This commercial was not 
brought to us by the goodness of anyone's heart; it was a bank tell- 
ing people how you had better come in and see us for the money. 

Well, we in the Federal Government have an important role to 
play in making sure that there is access to higher educat.jn, and 
as Jolene suggested, I hope in some respects, I am proof positive. 
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With help from the Federal Government, with help from good par- 
ents and community, we can improve ourselves and contribute to 
our country. 

So I am delighted to be here and looking forward very much to 
the testimony that is going to be presented today. 
Thank you. Thank you, Jolene, 
Mrs, Unsoeld, Thank you, Jack, 

I wi'l make a couple of announcements: that all of the testimony 
that witnesses bring to us will be put into the record in total, so 
that you do not have to feel constrained to merely comment or 
read what you have prepared. You can use the time additionally. 

We will hold the record open also for anyone else who would like 
to submit written testimony. It can be sent to my congressional 
office here in Vancouver, Washington, 601 Main Street, suite 505, 
Vancouver, Washington 98660, and they will give you that address 
after this hearing if you are interested, 

I would also like to submit into the record a letter from Senator 
Brock Adams, who was not able to be here today, who is on a very 
important comparable committee dealing with issues, but even 
more important, on the Appropriations Committee on the Senate 
side. So having his interest identified is important to us. 

[The letter of Senator Adarxs follows:] 
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Mrs. Unsoeld. We have quite a group of people who will be testi- 
fying today, who are going to help us learn how to best meet the 
needs of Washington otudents, Northwest students I am going to 
say, of all ages, but before we hear from them, I have asked Dick 
Snyder, from Hewlett-Packard, to set the tone for us, by letting us 
know how important a successful education system is to our busi- 
ness community. 

Some of the best research on education in the last few years, par- 
ticularly on early childhood education, has been done by a business 
group, the Committee for Economic Development. They have thor- 
oughly immersed themselves in the problems of education in this 
country today. 

I believe that Hewlett-Packard is an ideal example of several in 
our community, members of the business commi .lity, who have put 
their efforts behind education for a long time. 

So Dick, I welcome you here today. 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD SNYDER, GENERAL MANAGER, 
VANCOUVER DIVISION, HEWLETT-PACKARD COMPANY 

Mr. Snyder. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
welcome to Vancouver. I very r~ach appreciate the opportunity to 
speak to you today. 

As general manager of a dynamic, high-technology company, a 
day does not go by that postsecondary education does not have a 
direct impact on my workforce. 

Last year, we hired 170 people at Hewlett-Packard's Vancouver 
plant. Of those, 75 percent needed education beyond high school to 
qualify for the job. While about a third of these were new hire en- 
gineers, others were first-line supervisors who manage technical 
areas, accounting professionals or technicians. Some needed Bache- 
lor s degrees, others community college associate degrees. All 
needed a commitment to life-long learning and continuing their 
training and education after joining Hewlett-Packard. 

Hewlett-Packard has seen some major shifts in its workforce over 
the last 10 vears. As we ended the 1970s, the majority of our em- 
ployees worked on the shop floor assembling products. For the most 
part, they needed little education past high school. 

Today, the picture is a lot different. The majority of our people 
perform much higher-level skills that require high-level training 
and education. Why? 

First, because of technology. Today's technology plays a pivotal 
role in just about anybody's workplace. At my own division, we 
produce printers with the aid of lasers, bar codes, robots, computers 
and other high-technology gear. 

The second reason is competition, especially in the high-tech 
fields. We must compete differently and smarter in order to stay 
ahead of those nations with an abundance of cheap labor. This 
translates into smarter organizations with first-line workers 
making more of the decisions. 

At Hewlett-Packard Vancouver, teams of factory workers meet 
weekly to review statistical data that charts of the quality of their 
work. Together, they identify problems and workable solutions. 
Each team member must understand at least basic statistics as 
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well as have well-developed problem-solving and inter-personal 
skills. It makes the work fun and challenging, but it does require 
ongoing education. 

During the past year, more than 200 of HP Vancouver s employ- 
ees have pursued some type of additional education. I would like to 
give you some typical examples. Peggy Madson attended a commu- 
nity college in basic mathematics which we sponsored at our site. 
Peggy has worked for HP in production since 1980. The math class 
gave her the knowledge she uses every day on her job. 

Dave Pinkernell is another typical HP person. He joined Hew- 
lett-Packard 10 years ago with a bachelor's degree in mechanical 
engineering. Since that time, he has completed two master's de- 
grees, one advanced engineering at Stanford University, the 
other an MBA from Washington State. 

Hewlett-Pad ard encourages life-long learning, provides training 
and pays for continued education, but this is only a partial re- 
sponse to the growing challenge for matching skills with workplace 
demands. 

We are deeply concerned about the worker pipeline. When we 
look out to year 2000, we, like others, see a shifting trend. We are 
told by the monitors that net growth in the labor force will come 
from minorities and women. Well, what kind of jobs will they hold? 
Entry-level, low-paying, unskilled or posts that call for higher-lev* 1 
thinking and substantial skills? 

Hewlett-Packard and other high-tech companies rely heavily on 
graduate engineers to fill their standing research and development 
activities, but the number of new engineers in the U.S. continues 
to decline. The share of bachelor's degrees to women and minori- 
ties has remained flat, but the absolute number has actually de- 
clined. 

We are running hard but we are standing still. I believe two 
major factors directly affect the number of women and minorities 
who pursue engineering and other science and technology careers. 

One is the early grade school experience with math and science, 
the other is access to the support. 

What I mean by access to the support is the entire infrastructure 
that helps people to get in to a State college, especially those who 
are first generation college-bound, early and sustained assistance is 
vital. 

It includes but certainly is not limited to high school guidance 
counselors that encourage the students and help with identifying 
financial aid, for many it may mean coping with family commit- 
ments while pursuing education, and also includes academic entry 
and other off-campus programs. 

As you review the Higher Education Act, you might think of 
yourselves as investment counselors. Your actions and recommen- 
dations today will determine the standard of living for our Nation 
for years to come. Low skills mean low wages. High schools 
through excellent and postsecondary education means high wages, 
and a growing pride in keeping our country competitive. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Richard Snyder follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

Welcome to Vancouver. I very much appreciate the 
opportunity to speak to you today. 

As general manager of a growing, dynamic, high-technology 
business, a day doesn't pass that I don't see the direct 
impact of post-secondary education on my workforce. 

Last year, we hired 170 people at HP's Vancouver plant. 
Of those, 75 percent needed education beyond high school to 
qualify for the job. And while about a third of these new 
hires were engineers, others were first-line supervisors who 
manage technical areas, accounting professionals or 
technicians. Some needed bachelor's degrees, others a 
community college associate degree. All needed a commitment 
to life-long learning and to continuing their training and 
education after joining Hewlett-Packard. 

National statistics support HP's experience. According 
to the Departments of Labor, Commerce and Education, more than 
half of the new jobs created between now and 2000 will require 
some post-secondary training. About a third will demand a 
college degree. In contrast, less than six percent of the 
projected job growth will be on the assembly lines like those 
that once gave high school graduates a good income. 

HP has seen major t.iifts in its workforce in the last 10 
years. As we ended the 70s, the majority of our employees 
worked on the shop floor assembling products. For the most 
part, they needed little education past high school. 
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Today, the picture is very different. The majority of 
our people perform higher-level tasks that require higher 
skill levels. Why? 

First, because of technology. Today, technology plays a 
pivotal role in just about any workplace At HP's plant north 
of Seattle, assembly workers scan computer screens that show 
diagrams of the part they're building. At my own division, we 
produce printers with the aid of lasers, bar codes and robots. 

The second reason for the move toward higher-level skills 
is competition. Especially in high-tech fields, we must work 
differently — smarter — in order to stay ahead of those 
nations that have an abundance of cheaper labor. This 
translates into flatter organizations with first-line workers 
making more of the decisions. At HP Vancouver, teams of 
factory workers meet daily to review statistical data that 
charts the quality of their work. Together they identify 
problem areas and workable solutions. Each team member must 
understand at least basic statistics as well as have well- 
developed probleir solving and interpersonal skills. It makes 
the work fun and challenging, but it requires ongoing 
education. 

During the past year, more than 200 of HP Vancouver's 
employees pursued some type of additional education. Here are 
some typical cases. 

Peggy Madson attended a community college class in Basic 
Mathematics that we sponsored at our manufacturing site. 
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Peggy has worked for HP in production since 1980. The math 
class gave her knowledge she uses every day on the job. 

Janine Gibson will complete her BS degree in 
Communication from Portland State University this spring. 
Janine joined HP in 1988. She has been attending school while 
working since that time. Last November, she was upgraded to 
an administrative support position in the Purchasing 
Department. 

Dave Pinkernell is another typical HP person. He joined 
HP 10 years ago, with a Bachelor's degree in Mechanical 
Engineering. Since that time, he has completed two Master's 
degrees. One is an advanced engineering degree from Stanford 
University, via participation in HP's cooperative program with 
Stanford for ongoing engineering education. The other is an 
MBA from Washington State University. 

In addition to regular community college courses offered 
at our site, we also work with local schools on specially 
designed programs. For example, at our request, our local 
community college designed a curriculum to teach 
communication, writing, presentation and other skills to 
supervisors. The program was taught by community college 
faculty at HP's expense. 

Hewlett-Packard is typical of the high-technology 
industry in its post-secondary education needs. And, lest you 
think high-tech is only a niche player, let me remind you that 
electronics is America's largest manufacturing industry. U.S. 
electronics employment is three times that of automotive 
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manufacturing and nine times that of the basic steel industry. 
Also, one out of every 25 jobs in the U.S. is in electronics 
or in an industry that wouldn't exist without electronics. 

HP encourages life-long learning, provides training and 
pays for continuing education. But this is only a partial 
response to the growing challenge of matching skills with 
workplace demands. 

We are deeply concerned about the worker pipeline. 

When we look out to the year 2000, we, like others, see 
the shifting trends. We're told by the demographers that net 
growth in the labor force will come from minorities and women. 

But what kinds of jobs will they hold? Entry-level, low- 
paying, unskilled? Or posts that call for higher-level 
thinking and substantial skills? 

We already can identify the trend. Over the past decade, 
earnings of college-educated males age 24-34 increased by 10 
percent. Earnings of those with only high-school diplomas 
declined by nine percent. 

HP and other high-tech companies rely heavily on graduate 
engineers to fuel our state-of-the-art research and 
development activity. But the number of engineers in the U.S. 
continues to decline. 

In 1986, the production of ur>'* " ^iuate degrees in 
engineering peaked at 78,178. In 19b>j, che number of new 
bachelor's awarded was 65,967, down 4.2 percent. This trend 
is expected to persist at least into the mid-1990s. 
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Th(i share of bachelor degrees to women has remained flat 
at about 15 percent (of total baccalaureate engineering 
degrees) since 1987. For under-represented minorities, the 
share of the total number of degrees has increased only 
slightly to 6.6 percent in 1990. 

While it's good news that the percentages have held for 
women and minorities, the bad news is that the absolute number 
has declined. We're running hard, but yet standing still. 

At the graduate-degree level it's a similar story. Women 
and under-represented minorities account for only about 16 
percent of degree recipients. 

I believe two major factors direct- ffect the number of 
women and minorities who pursue engineering and other science 
and technology careers. 

One is their early grade-school experience with math and 
science. The other is access and support. 

Since this committee is concerned with post-secondary 
education, I'll leave the K-12 math-science issue for another 
time . 

What I mean by access and support is the entire 
infrastructure that helps people get into and stay in college. 
Especially for those who are first-generation college-bound, 
early and sustained assistance is vital. It includes, but 
certainly is not limited to, high-school guidance counselors 
that encourage the student and especially help with 
identifying financial aid. For many it also may mean coping 
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with family commitments while pursuing an education. It also 
includes academic mentoring and other on-campus programs. 

There is another critical link between U.S. 
competitiveness and higher education that I'll close with. 

In 1990, the U.S. invested $150 billion in research and 
development. This R&D is critical to not only industrial 
growth, but also national security, health care and the 
application of new knowledge in virtually all facets of our 
society . 

And as we in the high-tech industry well know, this 
nation's R&D effort could not be mounted without highly 
trained scientists and their graduate students. 

Though demand for graduate and doctoral scientists and 
engineers has increased, financial support for science, math 
and engineering students has decreased. The number of 
federally funded fellowships and traineeships fell 78 percent 
between 1970 and 1986. 

The Federal government must make higher education, 
equipment and facilities a priority investment. Congress can 
help by initiating faculty-development programs and creating 
incentives for attracting talented students into critical 
fields such as science and engineering. 

As you review the Higher Education Act, you might think 
of yourselves as investment counselors. Your action and 
reconunendations today will determine the standard of living 
for our nation in years to come. .Oow skills means low wages. 
High skills - through excellent and extensive post-secondary 
education — means high wages. 
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Mrs. Unsoeld. Thank you very, very much, Dick. 

The importance of helping this administration decide to take the 
verv strong lead and initiative on education will largely come from 
the* people of this country and from spokesmen such as yourself, 
and I am very, very grateful for your coming today. 

In addition to you witnesses and you who are here participating, 
I would like to comment on the resolve by our Chairman of the 
committee. There will be approximately 30 hearings held on the re- 
authorization of the Higher Education Act, about a dozen regional 
hearings such as this. 

So you are forming part of a very important record that will help 
determine the shape of that piece of legislation as it moves through 
the process. 

I would also like to point out some of the other people who make 
it possible for us to accumulate this record and have your partici- 
pation. I would like to introduce Maureen Long from the commit- 
tee, who is with us today and will be attending a number of the 
hearings around the country, and Diane Stark, also from the com- 
mittee, who will also be attending a number of the regional hear- 
ings. 

I would also like to introduce my own staff person, Mimi Cas- 
taldi, who deals with Education and Labor in our DC office. 

I am going to do one other little unusual thing. We have the ben- 
efit of hearing from a parent this morning, but this particular 
parent has to catch an early plane and go back to DC to participate 
in some other business. 

So we have asked and very kindly the first panel has consented 
to let Tom Genne come first, and if you would please sit at the 
table, yes, okay. 

As I understand it, you have a son who will be a freshman at 
Lewis and Clark College next year, and you will tell us about some 
of the problems that you as a parent face, 

Mr. Genne. That is correct. 

Mrs. Unsoeld. Pleased as you are to have your son going to col- 
lege, there are a few headaches that go with it. 
Mr. Genne. It is a mixed blessing. You bet. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM THOMAS GENNE, PARENT OK HIGH 
SCHOOL SENIOR, CORVALLIS, OREGON 

Mr. Genne. First of all, thank you for your flexibility. I do have 
a 10 o'clock flight, and I appreciate your accommodating this. 

Secondly, I would like to mention my son briefly. We have one 
son. He is a senior at Crescent Valley High School in Corvailis, 
Oregon. We are lucky to have an excellent school system there, 
and it has been really good. 

Our son has a 8.68 GPA. Most of these are AP or accelerated 
classes, and they are in all the kinds of sciences, social sciences, 
languages, etc. He was a National Merit Commendation student. 
He is vice president of his senior class. That is a class of about 500 
students. 

He was fortunate to be involved in a people-to-people exchange 
program, the first one that was done with the Soviet Union, spent 
5 weeks in the Soviet Union 2 years ago. He has been able t'> travel 
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a good bit. He is a varsity tennis player, cross-country player, and 
basically I think he has done an excellent job in his 4 years at 
school. 

To me, that really is his job at this point in his life, and I think 
he has done very well. His goal is to go into international relations. 
He feels that the global economy is essential. He wants to focus on 
Eastern European countries rather than Pacific Rim, and, so, he 
evaluated colleges and the one he really wants to go to is Lewis 
and Clark. 

A couple of months ago, we were informed of two things. One is 
he was accepted to Lewis and Clark, we were pleased, and the 
second is that the financial aid that was available, the scholarship 
he applied for, there were 370 applicants for 10 scholarships. He 
did not get one, and the aid that he can get is a total of $450 a year 
toward a bill of $19,500 a year. 

So his first reaction was we cannot afford to have him go there 
and that in fact he would go to the University of Oregon, where he 
was accepted, also. Now, my wife and I both graduated about 25 
years ago, debt-free, from school, thanks to our parents, and said 
that we would see that he got through school. 

We worked hard to build up our resources, and I think that we 
have been reasonably competent in saving and marshaling our re- 
sources well. We have also been able to provide a good number of 
experiences for our son, which I think is also important. We have 
not allowed him to have a car of his own nor to buy a car of his 
own because we felt it was important that both his money and our 
money go toward higher education, and, so, here we are. 

There is no way that we can come up with $19,500 a year or 
$19,000 a year without taking some fairly drastic steps. Those steps 
are in process. At this point, we are in the midst of refinancing our 
home. Fortunately, it has increased in value, and my wife's father 
died a year and a half ago and left her about $34,000 and about 
$4,000 to our son. 

So the combination of all the equity that we can get out of our 
house plus my wife and my son's inheritance from her father or his 
grandfather is what it is going to take in order to get him through 
4 years at Lewis and Clark. 

Now, on one sense, we are fortunate that we have got these re- 
sources and that in fact we can do it. The other sense is that I feel 
it has been hard for our son because I think he has done an excel- 
lent job. I think he has done very well. Most of his peers are get- 
ting scholarships and for him to not be eligible for any scholarships 
because I think we have been reasonably competent with our 
money is a little hard to explain to him. 

I would guess he is one of his few friends in high school who is 
not getting a scholarship, and, of course, it is not public knowledge 
as far as needs and that sort of thing. 

Basically, my feeling at this point is two things. One is that in a 
country that is as wealthy as ours, I find it hard that we cannot 
invest more in the education of our children, and there is also a 
feeling on my part to some degree that we in fact are penalized for 
driving old cars with a 100,000 miles on them and for not letting 
our son have a car and this sort of thing because then it looks like 
we are — we do not need Federal aid when in fact the two other stu- 
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dents that I know of that are going to Lewis and Clark from his 
class both have aid coming and they both have their own cars. 
That is just an incidental point. 

But I think we as a society need to be careful about the messages 
that we are sending, and I strongly feel that for high school stu- 
dents who are, you know, their job is their schooling and if they 
are doing this well, I think there should be a way that we can 
share that with them. 

Now, that was just a brief statement. I would be glad to answer 
any questions that you have got. t t t 

Mrs. Unsoeld. Perhaps you would comment on the priorities of 
this Nation and some of the other things that we spend our limited 
and increasingly limited resources on, and I would point out that 
for the cost of one B-2 bomber, we could send to 4 years of college 
or university anywhere in the country 18,000 young people. 

Mr. Genne. Yes. I will give you my prejudice first and that is I 
was a passivist back in 1961, far before it was vogue, and I do not 
mean that cuttingly because I think it is important, but obviously 
the military budgets and the military emphasis of our country is 
the first place that I am really overwhelmed with, and you look at 
the costs of each Patriot missile or each B-2 bomber or each any- 
thing, and it is amazing to me, and I know that there are many 
things in our country that are important because I feel the envi- 
ronment is a real concern, I think our health care is a real con- 
cern, but I also think that education is a real concern and one that 
is critical for the future. 

I think we as a country need to do a much better job in this area. 

Mr. Reed. Yes. I just have a comment, Tom. It seems that you 
have expressed a concern we have heard too often, and that is that 
a generation ago, when our parents were preparing to assist us to 
go to school, that they could do that. They had to make sacrifices 
and contributions, but you could emerge from college relatively 
debt-free, both parents and children, and now I think the phenome- 
non is that either the children or the parent are coming out of col- 
lege with staggering debts, that the young person— that shapes 
their career path, shapes their whole attitude towards working 
over the first part of their work career, and for their parents, it 
certainly adds additional cost. 

And I think you are expressing a feeling we have heard many 
times before. I do not know if you wanted to elaborate on that 
sense of lost opportunity changing from our generation to this 
present generation. 

Mr. Genne. Well, yeah, it is certainly tough. It was interesting. I 
was talking to my mother. She graduated from Oregon State in 
1935, $450 a year it cost her. I graduated from Syracuse University 
30 years later, and it was just about $3,000 a year, and our son will 
be graduating from Lewis and Clark 30 years later, and it is going 
to be $80,000, and at this rate, I think it is causing serious prob- 
lems. 

It means my son's generation will cost a $120,000 a year and that 
is frightening. 

Mr. Reed. If you had several children, could you do what you are 
doing right now? 
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Mr. Genne, Absolutely not. One of the luxuries we have and it 
was— we intended to have more than one child, but that is the way 
it worked out, and at this point, that means that we can take all 
the resources and do it. 

If we had more children, there is no question the necessity it 
would take would be cashing in on our IRAs and 401(k)s, and also 
discontinuing contributing to those now, which is basically robbing 
from something we are trying to be conscientious about for the 
future, also. 

So no, with one child, we can go full bore, put everything we 
have got toward it, and that is about what it is going to take. 
Mr. Reed. Thank you. 
Mr. Genne. Any other questions? 

Mrs. Unsoeld. No. Thank you very, very much for being here, 
and I think you will make your plane. Thank you. 

I would like to ask the first panel now to come up to the table. 
Ann Daley, who is the Executive Director of the Higher Education 
Coordinating Board, oversees the governor's higher education ini- 
tiatives. Judith Billings, who is the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, is elected statewide to oversee our K-12 education pro- 
gram, and, by the way, is an alum from .this committee's staff, 
right. And then Representative Ken Jacobsen, who is the Chair of 
the State House Higher Education Committee. 

These three will give us their insight into the State's official 
views and intentions and hopes in this area. I will again remind all 
of the witnesses here that your entire testimony, written testimo- 
ny, will be made a part of the record. So you can use your time in 
any way to augment that or emphasize what the high points in 
that testimony are. 

Ann, would you lead off? 

STATEMENT OF ANN DALEY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR HIGHER 
EDUCATION COORDINATING BOARD, OLYMPIA, WASHINGTON 

Ms. Daley. Thank you very much, Representative Unsoeld, Rep- 
resentative Reed. 

First, let me thank you for bringing the Congress to us. Many of 
us do the travel that you do, Representative Unsoeld, and it is nice 
to only travel 2 hours instead of across the country. 

I am Ann Daley. I am the Executive Director of the Higher Edu- 
cation Coordinating Board in the State of Washington, 

Our agency is responsible for overall planning and coordination 
of our higher education systom, including coordination with the in- 
dependent sector, and we are also the State agency that adminis- 
ters all of the student financial aid programs, both the Federal por- 
tion that comes to us, which I will speak to in a moment, and our 
own State programs. 

I have a prepared statement, and I will not read from it. I will 
take you at your word that you will read it. 

The Higher Education Act about 25 years ago was a historic, cre- 
ative statement on the part of the Federal Government that access 
is a very, very high priority, access to our higher education system 
particularly for those who could not otherwise afford to attend our 
colleges and universities. 
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It has been a very successful Act, amended many times over the 
course of its lifetime. We are here talking about its next life, and I 
think it i3 very apr*^?riate that we hear the messages from the 
Congress that Congress is doing more than tinkering, if you will, 
but thinking of fundamental change and revitalization of this Act. 

It could not come at a more appropriate or needed time. We have 
made, as I said, much progress over 25 years, but we have huge 
challenges ahead. A look at the demographics of our Nation indi- 
cate that we have greater numbers of people in poverty, children, a 
quarter of our children are being raised in poverty, many raised in 
families that are broken. 

We have a changing face in our Nation. Many more minorities 
are joining our ranks. We have a changing world economy, which 
Representative Reed spoke to a moment ago, which challenges us 
to have a better educated work force today and tomorrow than we 
have now and had before, and we have a number of industries that 
are in distress as some in this very congressional district, displaced 
timber workers and others who need for reasons beyond their con- 
trol need the access to higher education to train for new careers 
and new livelihoods. 

All of these challenges are themes that need to be addressed as 
you consider reauthorization of the Higher Education Act. In my 
opinion, we need a major redefinition of the Act and a recommit- 
ment to the goal of access. 

We also are speaking about reauthorization in the context by our 
President and the Nation's governors about 18 months ago at the 
historic Education Summit. We have adopted six very ambitious 
national education goals, and a reading of those goals can only sug- 
gest that we have a major challenge ahead of us if we are going to 
achieve them, and we are pleased about your commitment to the 
process of education. 

Also, a reading of those goals will signal the need for collabora- 
tion among the educational sectors. One of the hats that I wear is I 
am chairing a task force of my colleagues, the State Higher Educa- 
tion Executive Officers, on how higher education can participate in 
the achievement of the national goals, and we are working on a 
paper and the themes of that over and over again as we have stud- 
ied what our role should be are improved collaboration with the K- 
12 S6Ctor. 

As Harold Hodgkinson has reminded us, we are all one system. 
Unfortunately, we often think about education in its bureaucratic 
divisions rather than from the perspective of the students who 
move through that system. 

The achievement of higher education is dependent on achieve- 
ment of our public schools, and to take a step further back, on the 
health and nutritional status of young children. 

Higher education must share in youth intervention strategies, 
working with students earl; in their educational careers. We 
should be involved in improving teacher preparation programs and 
a whole host of things that we will be working on in the days 

If higher education simply sits back and waits for who will show 
up and apply for admission and can afford it, it is fairly certain 
who will attend, affluent, largely Caucasian youth, for they are 
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most likely to graduate from high schoc 1 be better prepared for 
college, and most able to pay for the cost of higher education, 
which brings me back to the importance of reauthorization of this 
Act 

Continuation of a strong Federal commitment to equal education- 
al opportunity is crucial. You know, you have a rich opportunity in 
this reauthorization cycle to negotiate a new compact, a new part- 
nership with the states and with the various educational institu- 
tions, both in the public schools and in the higher education insti- 
tutions, to solve these problems that I have only touched on. 

Having raised the content in which I see reauthorization, I would 
like to touch briefly on five issues of concern in particular to the 
State as it administers financial aid programs. There are many 
other issues which I assume others on this panel and other panels 
will address, in particular the terrible imbalance between grants 
and loans that has occurred over the last 10 years and has made it 
for those students who go through the system come out with horri- 
ble debts on their shoulders. 

The first issue I would like to address is the State student incen- 
tive grant program, SSIG, as it is known. This is a small program 
in the Federal scheme of things, funded in the current fiscal year 
at $63.5 million. It amounts, as I said, to about a rounding error in 
the Pell Grant program, but it is an important program for the 
states. Because it is small, it often gets forgotten. Indeed, for the 
last 10 years, the administration had proposed to eliminate the pro- 
gram and each year, the Congress has seen fit to continue it, but it 
has been chipped away at. 

It is important because it is a partnership with the states. A 
brief comment on how the program works. Funds are awarded to 
the states to encourage the expansion of State grant programs. It is 
the only student financial aid program that requires State or local 
matching funds on a 50-50 basis. 

Many states contribute far more than their half share. Here in 
Washington, our State legislature appropriates about $14 in grant 
aid for every $1 we receive from the Federal Government. So it is a 
program that works. 

This program combines with our own State aid grant program to 
serve the very lowest income students. The average parental 
income of a typical dependent student, that is one wh also has de- 
pendence on their parent as opposed to someone who is an older 
student, the average income of those students is $15,000 a year. 

We serve 21,000 students in this program in the State of Wash- 
ington. 

The reinvigoration that I would like to see of this program, first 
of all, I hope that Congress does reauthorize the SSIG program, but 
I believe that it could also be used in this partnership mode to pro- 
mote early intervention programs between the public schools and 
the higher education institutions, so that we can get in and talk to 
those young children in the elementary and junior high school 
years, remind them that college is available, inform them about 
student aid availability. 

One of the big blocks that many students have is they do not 
even know that student aid is available. We at the HKC Board 
work hard to get that information out, but we need to do more. So 
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early intervention could be a new theme to the reauthorized— rein- 
vigorated SSIG program. 

Second, I would like to talk briefly about graduate education. 
The Higher Education Act authorizes several graduate fellowship 
programs, including the Harris and Javits fellowships and the 
graduate assistance in areas of national need. 

Though small in dollar amount, these programs are key to sever- 
al other major issues facing higher education and our Nation. One- 
is to significantly increase the number of minority students vno 
are attending college and graduate school, and we have, becpude of 
demographics, we are facing a very large turnover in the xaculty of 
our colleges and universities in the next 5 years or 10 years. 

We need to train the next generation of faculty. These programs 
help support those graduate students and help keep them on a 
career toward academic teaching. 

I might say as an aside that our board is in the process, we are 
nearing completion, of a year-long study on the graduate education 
needs in the State of Washington, and we have determined that we 
need to double the number of graduate students in our universities. 
That includes not just the public universities and colleges but the 
privates as well. 

We provide very little need-based grant assistance to graduate 
students. Most of it is reserved for undergraduate students. So I 
would encourage you to keep those thoughts in mind as you look at 
the graduate education portion. 

The third issue I would like to address briefly is the accredita- 
tion, certification and licensing issues that have emerged because 
of concern about the high default rates in the loan programs. 

There is no question that we need to increase the scrutiny of 
some of the institutions that have lured students and perhaps have 
lacked quality. The— again, this is an opportunity for partnership, 
to think of partnership with the states. 

No other issue affects— erodes public confidence in our student 
aid programs as much as this one. In fact, the chair of this commit- 
tee testified recently before a group of higher education associa- 
tions, and if you will bear with me, I will reau »t. 

"The student aid programs have been tarnished by a drum beat 
of reports detailing the exploitation of students by unscrupulous 
schools, growing default costs, schools offering over-priced and infe- 
rior educational programs, and schools and lenders with unaccept- 
able default rates." 

Clearly, we need to get back in charge of the loan programs. 

I believe that confidence and the health of the loan programs can 
be restored through a partnership, as I mentioned, where the states 
increase their diligent scrutiny and licensing of the institutions of 
higher education, and that the Department of Education should be 
empowered to establish minimum accreditation standards accepta- 
ble for institutions participating in the Title IV programs. 

The Department should also exercise stronger, more diligent 
monitoring of programs, particularly those operated by for-profit 
entities, and the states must complement these efforts through 
more diligent oversight of the academic programs and the quality 
issues. 
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I believe the shared responsibility can be negotiated without im- 
posing financial penalties on the states through what the adminis- 
tration has referred to somewhat euphemistically as risk-sharing. 
A proposal which would require each State to back its designated 
guarantee agency with the full faith and credit of the State. 

The fourth point I would like to address 

Mrs. Unsoeld. I am going to have to ask you to kind of summa- 
rize. 

Ms. Daley. Okay. The fourth point I would like to address, and I 
can say that one quickly, there is a lot of discussion on block 
grants. Let me just say that block grants do provide flexibility and 
the states enjoy that flexibility. Unfortunately, the experience at 
the State level has been we get the flexibility but not the dollars. 

My fifth point is we need clearly to address simplification of the 
financial need form. It is a perplexing document for any parent 
here or any student here who have tried to fill it out. It is, as one 
individual was quoted as saying, "one of the most perplexing docu- 
ments in America." I would agree with that. We need to simplifv 
it, but as we work toward that goal, we need to recall that we do 
require some data. The Federal Government requires data. The 
states require data. The institutions require data. In order to 
assure accountability in our programs. 

So we pledge to work with you toward the goal of simplification. 

Finally, if I could just close, we have earlier this year seen dem- 
onstration of our ability to build smart bombs, mighty military 
presence in the Middle East. It is time to invest in smart people. 
Our economy demands it. Our people demand it. I encourage your 
efforts and thank you for the opportunity to testify. 

[The prepared statement of Ann Daley follows:] 
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Representative UrtaoeW, Representative Reed, and Committee 8tafh 

Good morning. I am very pleased to appear bctor* the Subcommittee on 
Postaecondery Education to discus* the Reauthorization of the Higher Education Act, and 
l commend you and Representative Ford for holding this regional hearing. 

I am Arm Daley, Executive Director of the Waahlngton State Higher Education 
Coordinating Board (HECB), the elate egency responsible for overall planning and 
coordination of Washington'* higher education system, The Board also serves ae the 
administrator of state-funded student financial aid programs, end Is directed by statute to 
coordinate state with federal student flnandeJ aid, 
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Background 

The Higher Education Act of 1065 ft landmark legislation, tt haa profoundly 
(nfiuancad eccess and cholca In higher education for thouaanda of low Income college 
studentt over the laat 25 years. The federal commitment to equal educational opportunity 
evidenced by thle Act and Ha enaulng programs la unparalleled In the history of American 
higher education. We have made considerable progress. 

Nevertheless, very large differences in educational preparedness, eccess, and 
progress exist between etudenta from tow Income and students from high Income family 
backgrounds. These disparities are pervasive; they affect males, females, Blacks, Whites, 
and Hispanic* alike. The commonality la "low inoome." And the problem of eccess Is 
exacerbated by the fact that racial and ethnic minorities are over-represented within the 
ranks of the poor. 

Continuation of a strong federal commitment to equal educational opportunity Is 
critical, Our work Is not done, A quick glance at American demographics Indicates that 
the needs and problems of the last 25 years pale In comparison to the challenges that 
He ahead during the next 25 years. So It Is most befitting that Congress has pledged a 
major redefinition of this Act - entertaining necessary fundamental changes as part of 
the nation's commitment to expanded acceS9 and Improved performance. 

Allow me to state the problem, ever so briefly and elaborate on the needs as I see 

them. 

* Poverty Is a growing and crltlc$l problem In our society. Poverty in the United 
States rose significantly during the last decade. In Washington State, nearly 
QQQ.Q00 milles for 11 percent of our nnpulattonl reside In poyarty T Nationally 
32.5 million citizens are living In poverty. 
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The face of Amer/ca Is changing. Today on#4iW of our nation is comprise of 
minorities - Blacks, Hispanic*, American Indian, and Asian Americans - people 
who are over-represented within the low family Income cohort. 

Poverty Is particularly acute among single perents. They are six times more likely 
to be poor than are two-parent families, and their deprivation Is also more severe 
and enduring. 

* Poverty Is perhaps cruelest of all to children. Currently over five million children 
under the ege of six live in famlliea with incomes t*/ow the poverty line, la 
w^Mn ytnn fitoto nfflf gflftftft gflflttflfl tv* In pflttfr Poor children ere more 
often hungry and are af greater risk of Impaired health than are other children, 

* Early childhood experiences contribute to poor children's high rate of school 
failure, dropout, delinquency, early chlldbearing, and adult poverty. fi/fffflfty . M 
Hi ft m fla, gjmaota m mtmton puMc agtiflflti m dmn nut of high school , 

■ The educational level of parents is closely associated with chlid poverty. Parents 
who have not completed high school are less likely than parents with more 
education to be employed steadily, or at all. They mo earn less when employed. 

m Further, the limited educational attainment of poor parents Is often shared by their 
children; conse^ontly aspirations erode from one generation to the next. 

Without bold and dramatic Intervention strategies, this negative cycle will become 
a self-fulfilling prophesy. These strategies need to be developed quickly, but thoughtfully. 
They need to be developed through collaboration of federal, state, end private Institutions, 
and supported by volunteer and community service initiatives at the local level, 

There are currently many agents of change active In this reform process, signifying 
increased hope for our future and that of our children. For example, the federal 
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' government car, shape policy which will lead and guide reform. This it evidenced by 
President Bush who recently unveiled hie "America 2000 ri Initiative, Intending to implement 
the national educational goals agreed to by the President and the nation'! governors In 
19S9. At the state level, K»12 end higher educaton can lock arms In their endeavors to 
strengthen educational performance at ail levaie, encircling the ranks of children at risk. 

As chair of the State Higher Education Executive Officers (SHEEO) Task Force on 
Achieving the National Goals, i am encouraged that, In our state, this has already started 
to happen. Higher education must establish and articulate strengthened admissions 
standards, Improve teacher preparation and training programs, and facilitate new school- 
college collaboration particularly with regard to the sharing of facilities technology and 
faculties. 

As Harold Hodgklnson has so welt pointed out, we are "all one system." Thus, the 
achievement or failure of the public schools today foretells higher education's subsequent 
success or failure. Higher education must be proactive in Ha efforts to share In youth 
intervention strategies, if It simply awaits only those who show up, without Intervention 
strategies, it is fairly certain who will attend: largely affluent Caucasian youth, for they are 
most likely to graduate from high school, be better prepared for college, end are most 
able to pay for the cost of higher education. 

Which brings me full cycle to the Importance of reauthorizing this Act. It is time for 
a thorough re-examinatlon of the programs contained therein; the last major changes 
were made In 1972, nearly two decades ago. And the blueprint for this Reauthorization 
should be as visionary and imaginative as It was 25 yders ago. Our vision for the future 
must overreach the Intervening five-year Reauthorization cycles. 

The benefits of higher education are well understood. People who achieve higher 
education typically live longer, healthier, more productive and secure lives than those who 
have lesser levels of education. They will attain higher social status, Qreater income and 
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wealth, and will be lew dapendant upon government assistance. They will ilso return 
more to the stata and federal treasuries through taxee. 

Continuation of a etrong federal commitment to equal educational opportunity le 
critical. Our needa are greater than ever, and the coneequencee of neQlect or Indifference 
are graver than aver. Congreee, through this Reauthorization cyde, haa a rich 
opportunity to negotiate a compact with ttttea, public achoola and higher education, 
proposing bold and collaborative aolutlona to our emerging problems. 

Having sxpreeeed my concern! on major laauea related to Reauthorization, I will 
now comment briefly on Ave other laauea of concern to the Board, since I am aware that 
a number of other witneaaea wtfi apeak on laeues like grant and loan imbalances I will 
focus on matters of unique concern to the states. 



ssia 

First, the SSIQ program needs your special attention during Reautnorlzation. It la 
small, on the national scale of things, funded during FY 1881 at $63,5 mHllon - amounting 
to about as much as a rounding error in the Pad Grant program! However, for each of 
the last ten yaara the Adminlatratlon haa proposed to zero out the program. Congress 
has nevertheless continued to fund It, responding to the needa of students and the states. 
But the continual chipping away at the program leaves H in serious trouble. 

A brief comment on how the programs works: Federal SSIQ funds are awerded 
to stetes to encourage tha expansion of existing state grant programs to help financially 
needy students pay tor collage. SSIQ Is the only federal student financial aid program 
that requires state or local matching funds on a 60/50 basis. Waahlngton state 
appropriated about $14 for every $1 of federal funds available to the State grant program. 
The program is an excellent means by which Congress may leverage increased state 
student financl*' aid appropriations. 
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Federal program regulations art ftw by design, resulting In both flexible tnd 
efficient program administration. Tht naxtoKtty allows each stats, within regulations, to 
target Ha 6SIQ funds to matt state level priorities In the populations it chooses to serve. 
In Washington State the 88IQ funds are oombined with state monies to form a grant 
program targeted to the very low income, high need student The everage parental 
Income of the typical dependent student reooMng these funds is lass than $15,000 per 
year for a family of four. Furthermore, over a third of our 21 ,000 state grant recipients are 
students who have children of their own and who vtow higher education as the means to 
break the chains of poverty for themselves and their children. Finally, no federal dollars 
go toward program admtnietration. 

Jamie Merisotla, a well known national author end consultant to the State Higher 
Education Executives (SHEEO), In a recent paper entitled The Federal-State Partnership 
In Access to Higher Education: New Directions, New Opportunities,' asserted that "When 
examining the data on the performance of the SSIG program, most reasonable 
assessment* conclude that It is an unquallflad public policy success .' (Emphasis 
supplied.) 

The program has fostered a successful federel/state partnership. Thus, the 
Infrastructure airssdy In place could be readily adepted to serve as a vehicle for 
implementing grants to states for early Intervention. By doing so, Congress could Once 
again demonstrate how leadership at the federal level can advance state level public 
policy inrtiativea and programa In support of national priorities. 

I might add that the recommendation for reauthorizing the current program at $85 
million, white concurrently revitalizing the program by a provision for state level 'early 
intervention ci lailenge grents' with increased appropriations, is supported by the Amsrlcan 
Council of Education (an umbrella association for higher education associations). 
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In summary, l recommend that the program be reeAithortzed to oontinue to provide 
grants to needy students, as wen as revitalized by the Inclusion of en early Intervention 
initiative. 



fljlduHl Education 

The second Issue of Importance is the oontlnuttion of fellowship programs for 
graduate students, Including the Harris and Jevfts Fellowships and Graduate Asslstanoe 
in Area* of Nations) Need. Those smsii in dollar amount, these programs are key to the 
efforts of the universities in this state, and serosa the nation, to Increase the number of 
minority graduate students, and to train the next generation of faculty, especially In critical 
areas of national need such as the sciences and engineering. 

The Washington Higher Education Coordinating Board last year completed an 
enrollment plan for the state of Washington which plans to double our enrollment of 
graduate students In the state by the year 2010. In order to accomplish this, we are 
dependent on the continued funding of thess programs. The state pre ides very limited 
need-based funds to graduate students and 10 merit-baaed fellowship funds. Without 
federal assistance, wa will not be able to compete with business and Industry In attracting 
the beet minds Into teaching and rosearch. 



Accreditation, C artHtoimn. and Licensing 

The third issue I wish to speak to Is the matter of accreditation, certification, and 
licensing requirements as a condition for Institutional participation in federally-funded 
student financial aid programs. What I refer to is the need for elevated standards, ehared 
responsibility betwean the states and federal government, and consumer protection laws 
essentia! to students. 
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As Representative Bit) Ford.Chair of the Full Committee, testified recently before the 
CoalltJon of Higher Education Assistance Organizations: 

The student aid program* nave been tarnished by $ drumbeat 
of reports detailing the exploitation of students by 
unscrupulous schools, growing default coats, aohoofa offering 
overpriced and Inferior educational programs and schools 
and lenders with unacceptable default rates. 

These abuses have eroded the publto confidence In our student aid programs. 
This confidence can be restored a j the federal government, * partnership with the states, 
work together to ensure that students who receive federal or state student financial aid 
need not be worried about whether the schools they plen to attend are going to close 
next week or cheat them out of a quality education.' Quality should be a given. 

Statee must scrjtinize the proliferation of branch and satellite campuses In the 
collegiate sector for quality programs, and the Department of Education should be 
empowered to establish minimum accreditation standards acceptable for Institutions 
participating In Title IV student financial aid programs. The Department should also 
exercise stronger, more diligent monitoring of programs - particularly those operated by 
for-profit entities. And states must complement these efforts through additional oversight 
of academlo programs and Institutional practices. 

I believe this shered responsibility can be negotiated without Imposing financial 
penaitiea on states through what the AdmHacr* fen calls -Risk Sharing- - a proposal 
which would require each state to back He designated guaranty agency with the full farth 
and credit of the state, thereby prompting states to develop end snforce higher standards 
for accreditation, licensing, and certlficatk>n. 
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Ble.CtC flUttt 

The fourth point I wish to stress to th. important of a continued federal 
commitment to higher education ~ not |uet In the polWae toherent m the Act, aa amended, 
but in appropriate aa well. I do not believe that this important historic role for the 
federal government can. or should, be transferred to the states. I mention this in 
response to the dtocusston thet Is current* occurring to Washington, D.C. m reaction to 
the Administration's proposal thet certain of the Title IV student aid programs be 
consolidated and Issued to the states aa block grants. 

Each state views higher education differently, giving It varying levels of Importance. 
Washington State's higher education policies will no more mirror those of Alabama than 
Alabama's will Vermont's. In daveloplng higher education policy inherent to the Higher 
Education Act during tha Reauthoraation cycle. Congress should be vlslonery, striving to 
formulate national goals - goals which, if anything, elevate state standards. Federel 
policy on hlghar education Is vitally important, and should therefore remain deliberative, 
and not simply derivative of Individual state policies. 

I mention thees Issues this morning, In the event that the current Capitol Hill 
discussion of block grants sterte to influence Reauthorization scusalons. Congress 
should not aasuma that tha states are In any better position then Is the federel 
government to provide Increased forms of student financial assistance. Indeed, across 
the nation, many states are strepped for resources and are forced to cut enrollments, 
grants, and other valuable services. Nearly two-thirds of the statea face serious 
budgetary shortfalla In 1991. These states would dearly have difficulty absorbing the 
higher administrative coats of federal program edmlnlstretion and the federal, policy 
historically accompanying categorical administration would be left to the states to decide. 
Further, the experience of the stetes hss been that while they mey get the promise of 
flexibility, they usually don't get the funds. 
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I therefore recomnrwid that Congress critically evaluate any propoeaie during 
Reauthorization which suggest that categorical student aid programs (such as 
Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grants and State Student Incentive Grants) be 
consolidated and Issued to states In the form of block grants. 



NHd Anaiyato and Delivery 

The final issue I wish to address this morning Is the proposed "simplification" of the 
need analysis document e family files In order to establish eligibility for state, federal, and 
institutional student financial aid, it Is Ironic that, on the heels of Congressionel attempts 
to "simplify* tha process durlnQ the last Rsauthortzation cycle, the document wss 
nevertheless recognized last year as 'one of the most perplexing documents In America!' 

Tie student financial aid delivery process has msny partners, Including the federal 
government, states, and Institutions among others, While the federal government 
appropriates the lion's share of direct forms of student financial assistance, states and 
Institutions provide at least a quarter of the funding, The challenge to ail, then, is to 
ensure thet each party collects only those data elements critical to determination of 
program eligibility without unnecessarily duplicating data collection. 

While I support "simplification,' it Is Important to remember that there will always 
be a tension between "eeee of eppiicatlon" and the interest of government in ensuring 
stewardship and accountability for the expenditure of public funds. We must continue to 
work toward a common goaJ: to simplify the delivery process while preaerving equity in 
the distribution of dollars and the targeting of those dollars to trie appropriately Intended 
beneficiaries. 
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Conclusion 

Hlghsr educstton Is MMntU to a productive worWorca, WMdusI economic Belt- 
sufficiency, and sn educed dttanry In a dsmocrtfc soctoty. The federal commltmsnt 
to hlghsr education, demonstrated largely through tha provision of etudent financial aid, 
is as important today as war. Our sconomy la threatened and mora of our children are 
poor. Thue, the goal of Congress throughout this Reauthorization process should be to 
strengthen thJs role while sheplng a vision for tha future. We hsve started to MM the 
promise; now It Is time to renew the federal commitment, 

in conclusion, tha Higher Education Coordinating Board will encourage the Weshlngton 
Congressional delegation to promote these goale end we thank yvu for your assistancs 
In delivering the message to the rest of Congress. 
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Mrs. Unsoeld. Thank you, Ann. 

As usual, you have given us a lot of information to try to digest, 
and we will read the rest of the text. 

If we are not going to lose my colleague, however, for an air- 
plane, I am going to have to ask— we do not have a light system 
here that we have in DC, to warn people when we are approaching 
5 minutes, but I would ask if we try to accommodate since I want 
Congressman Reed to have full opportunity for these folks who 
have come. 

Judith? 

STATEMENT OF JUDITH BILLINGS, SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION, OLYMPIA, WASHINGTON 

Ms. Billings. Thank you, 

For the record, I am Judith Billings Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for the State of Washington. 

I certainly want to welcome both of you here. It is always nice to 
have you home, Representative Unsoeld, and you will notice that 
we did make certain that we had Washington weather so you 
would feel comfortable and know where you were. 

Mrs. Unsoeld. Yes. 

Ms. Billings. I am delighted to have an opportunity to talk 
about the Higher Education Act even though my responsibilities 
are within the K-12 system because as Ann Daley so clearly point- 
ed out, if we wait to talk about whether or not we are going to be 
able to deliver high-quality education until students are of an age 
when they will enter postsecondary education, we are way, way too 
late down the stream in terms of trying to make it truly a quality 
kind of system that will provide us with the kind of citizens we 
need. 

I think there are two things that are going to be very important 
as we look at what happens not only in K-12 education but in 
higher education over the next few years. 

One is the changing demographics that mean we have a very dif- 
ferent population to educate beginning even prior to what we think 
of now as formal schooling. It is going to cost more. 

Secondly, we have a much more complex set of things to present 
in our educational system than we have ever had before because of 
the changes in technology. 

I think that one of the daunting things for us particularly as K- 
12 educators at this point is trying to figure out how we put togeth- 
er a system that prepares children much— for higher education 
and/or for work when we do not know really from day to day what 
jobs are going to be even 5 years down the road. 

I think I read somewhere the other day that in 2010, about 60 
percent of the jobs that will be available then we do not even know 
about now. So as educators, that makes us a little nervous as we 
try to decide what we can do. 

One of the things I think it is important therefore that as we 
look at the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act, that we 
look at reauthorizing it not in a postsecondary vacuum, but recog- 
nizing that more and more postsecondary education is going to be 
something that will be life-long for people, It is not something that 
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will be done in a 4 year shot, a 6 year shot or whatevei. It is some- 
thing that is going to have to accommodate people throughout 

To look at it from the standpoint, however, of Washington State 
and the students who are in secondary schools right now, last year, 
we graduated 45,200 students. About 21,000 of those entered post- 
secondary institutions in the State of Washington, less than half. 
Part of that, I think, as has been pointed out by the two who have 
testified previously, has to do with cost of higher education as well 
as it does whether or not there are enough slots available. 

Although Ann has spoken well to the financial aspects of higher 
education, I would like to also recommend strongly that Pell 
Grants be increased and frontloaded for the first 2 years of postsec- 
ondary education so that kids have an opportunity to get into 
higher education and to it without having to worry about the ti- 
nances and whether or not they are going to have to work to stay 
there, so that their concentration can truly be on their studies. 

And secondly, as those grants increase, I would also like to see 
the loan limits for Stafford loans— I do not know whether I should 
say lowered or raised, so that at any rate, that there is more 
money available to students but also so that when students get out, 
they do not end up with this huge amount of debt hanging over 
them that they have to worry about. . 

I want to give you just a quick indication in Washington btate ol 
the number of 12th graders who think that they will go on to 
higher education. About 14 percent only figure that high school 
will be the end of their education. Twenty-two percent are plan- 
ning on going into trade or business schools. Twenty-one percent 
expect they will attend college for 2 years. Twenty-four percent for 
4 or 5 years. . , 

So if we are looking at postsecondary education not only as what 
we think of as college and university education, we clearly have 
the majority o f our students recognizing and hoping that they will 
be able to go on for postsecondary training. 

Most of those decisions we hope people start to make relatively 
early on in their careers, but another place where we have real 
trouble getting the kind of information to students that we would 
like them to have is because of the lack of secondary counselling 

We do not require counselors in all of our secondary schools to a 
degree that they actually are available to counsel kids. Only about 
50 to 60 percent of secondary students ever come in contact with a 
counsel , and about 13 percent of that time only is spent on career 
counselling. The rest of it is for other purposes. 

So really in getting kids that sort of guidance early on, that is 
not happening, and, so, we would strongly recommend also the ex- 
pansion and incorporation in the Higher Education Act of the con- 
cepts in the Student Counselling and Assistant Network, SCAN, 
Act of 1991. . _ . 

I will give you a couple indications, too, of how the, 1 guess what 
I call the, free flow of kids through the educational system more 
and more is not being put into the little boxes that we have been 
used to d( 'ing with, K-12, then 4 years of college, and so forth. 
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Mn this State, for instance, we have both advanced placement and 
'running start. In Washington, the advanced placement has grown 
dramatically. Fifteen years ago, in 1975, fewer than 500 students in 
Washington State participated in advanced placement courses. By 
1990, that had grown to 5,000 instead of 500, which indicates the 
number of high school students who are taking advantage of the 
ability to work their way smoothly out of the secondary system 
into the postsecondary system. 

In addition to that, the Washington State legislature last year 
passed what is called the "Running Start Program," where stu- 
dents can be enrolled simultaneously in a community college and 
in high school and earn credits for both high school graduation and 
the beginning of their college career at the same time, and we have 
five participating colleges and 500 students participating in that 
this year, and we expect to see that increase greatly. 

One other thing that I want to emphasize in the need for a 
strong higher education system is preparing those teachers who 
will teach in the K-12 system. We are facing tremendous shortages 
of teachers right now, and we need to go back to a time— as I recall 
when I was in college, we had a loan program that if you went into 
teaching, taught for 5 years, half of your loan was forgiven, and 
those kinds of programs that encourage people in to teaching we 
strongly need, so that we will have the kind of teaching cadre that 
we need. 

The other thing that I want to just quickly emphasize is some- 
thing that Ann mentioned as far as the mix of people we need in 
teaching, looking at who are our student population is. 

We had 2,300 candidates graduate from Washington State col- 
leges going into teaching in 1989-90. The need, however, was for 
2,600 candidates. Then, we had of those candidates less than one or 
just barely 1 percent who were other than Caucasian, and, yet, if 
you look at how our population in school has grown, Caucasian 
population, 3 percent in the last 10 years, Native American popula- 
tion, 18 percent, Asian population, 39 percent, black population, 30 
percent, Hispanic population, 67 percent, and, yet, less than 1 per- 
cent of the new teaching force is any kind of cultural-ethnic minor- 
ity. 

With those statistics, I think that you can see how important it 
is that we do recruit and enhance programs to pull those folks into 
teaching. 

The other and last thing I would like to mention is that I would 
hope that as we encourage our higher education institutions to be 
quality institutions, that we can come back to offering some kind of 
incentives for excellent teaching rather than simply for excellent 
research because it is, after all, the excellent teaching that is going 
to be most important in preparing our citizenry for the next centu- 
m- 
Thank you very much for the opportunity this morning, 

[The prepared statement of Judith Billings follows:] 
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Judith A. Billings 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction 

Representative Unsoeld, and Representative Reed: 

I commend you both for holding this regional hearing. Among the most 
important tasks facing the Confess this session is the rea >uthorr/a .on of 
the Higher Education Act (HEA). Along with the Morrell Land Grant Act 
and the GI Bill, the HEA has confirmed and contributed to the appropriate 
arid laudable federal role of widening opportunity to attend, and improving 
the quality of postsecondary education. The result is a system o 
education that is unrivaled in the world. Ao lawmakers, you face a difficult 
task -- "remodelling" the federal Structure to ensure continued and 
improved access and quality. 

It is fitting that the Higher Education Act undergoes this process of 
improvement following a celebration of 25 years since the original 
enactment I think it is not coincidental that the HKA celebrates its 
anniversary with several other important federal program: Head btart. Uu 
hallmark federal preschool program; Chapter 1 - Compensatory hducat.on 
for the Disadvantaged, the largest federal elementary and secondary 
education program; and the Older Americans Act 

Mv task this morning, as the state elected official responsible for 
elementary and secondary schooling in Washington, is to urge that this 
reauthorization bo considered, not within a postserondarv vacuum, but as 
part of an integrated and interrelated system ol life-long learning 

In 1<) 1 J0 Washington's high schools graduated approximately 45,200 
students This year that number is estimated to he 4-1.850. « A recently 
burgeoning school-age population will result in large uu:re;ises to these 
statistics in the y.-ars to come.) In the fall of HWO. 21.097 students entered 
public postsecondary institutions m Washing on. 
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Each lino, section and title you consider during reauthorization has 
potential to effect the hopes of these children, I urge that you provide them, 
particularly the disadvantaged and those under-represented in our 
colleges with the broadest postsecondary opportunities possible 1 will 
leave to my Washington colleagues from higher education, the duty ot 
detailing the needed changes within the financial assistance programs ot 
the Title IV However, I would like to join the voices of many who have 
urged that Congress recoup the ten-year trend that has resulted in the 
shift. 

Pell grants should be Increased, made an entitlement, and 
"frtmtloaded" for the first two years of postsecondary 
education. In turn, as grants increase, the loan limits for 
Stafford loans should be lowered and 'backloaded' for the 
second two years of college. 

Relating to the hopes and aspirations of Washington's high school 
students, here are a few expectations revealed by 12th graders: 14* expect 
they will graduate from high school or less; 22* anticipate they will attend 
• trade or business school; 21% expect they will attend college up to two 
^ears; 24% expect to complete a four or five year degree; and. 18% expect to 
pursue post-baccalaureate study. 

We all know, or at least hope, that post-high school plans are not conceived 
when our graduates don their caps and gowns. Indeed, curncular 
decisions affecting a student's postsecondary career are made as early as 
the middle grades. Whether a student takes applied sciences or chemistry 
business English or American literature, may have long-term 
consequences. The corps of counselors assigned to facilitate in the decision- 
making process is far too limited to meet the need. 

A 1990 survey of Washington school counselors indicated that middle and 
junior high school counselors, on average, estimate they are able to servo 
only 48^ of the student population adequately. Ihcy also estimate that only 
11^ of their counseling time is spent on academic counseling, only 4 r on 
career counseling. Washington senior high school counselors jstimato 
they serve only 5G"r of the student population adequately; 20 , ot .heir tunc 
is spent on academic counseling, and l-Ti on career counseling. I hose 
statistics do not disparage our secondary counselors; but illustrate they avi- 
/no lew and overextended. They haven't the time, training, or resources to 
help students wade through the differing academic requirements tor 
postsecondary admission, or the myriad of financial assistance 
requirements. 
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To assist, SPI strongl} urges the expansion and incorporation 
within HEA of the concepts contained in HJR. 1524, the Student 
Counseling and Assistant Network (SCAN) Act of 1991* 



I believe this bill will expand information and counseling services to all 
students, but particularly to the disadvantaged and under-represented on 
our campuses. I commend the early intervention activities that will help 
ensure that middle grade students are encouraged to choose a challenging 
secondary curriculum, and prepare early for the college application and 
admission experience. 

SCAN will complement the HEA-Title IV TRIO programs such as Talent 
Search - which offers informational outreach, educational guidance 
counseling and support for low-income high school drop-outs and students, 
and Upward Bound - which, much like Washington state's SMART 
program, provides college-based experiences of rigorous academic 
instruction, individual tutoring, and counseling for low-income 
disadvantaged high schoolers. 

I advocate expansion of these two early intervention TRIO 
programs so the more eligible students can be served 

In Washington all public high schools are responsible for providing a 
program, directly or otherwise, for students preparing to enter 
baccalaureate programs. Two examples highlight this program emphasis 
- Advanced Placement and Running Start. In Washington student 
enrollment in the College Board's Advanced Placement program has 
grown dramatically. In 1975 fewer than 500 Washington students 
participated; by 1990 the number had grown to nearly 5,000. In addition to 
hundreds of Washington high school students whose parents pay tuition for 
courses at local community colleges, the Washington Legislature funded a 
"Running Start" pilot program; during 1990 approximately 500 high school 
students were served by the five participating colleges. 

The intersection between elementary and secondary 3chools and those of 
higher learning is broadest, and perhaps most important, where our 
schools, colleges, and departments of education prepare candidates for K-12 
service. The National Goals and the President's call for a new generation 
of schools in America 2000 will remain meaningless without an expansive 
investment in human resources within the system. Our elementary and 
secondary schools are already confronting teacher shortages, especially in 
mathematics, science and special education. In addition, the 
restructuring movement and the changing social and economic 
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demographics the nation's schools create exceptional needs for professional 
development opportunities for those already in K-12 service. 

The White House, and a majority of the 101st Congress favored passage of 
an omnibus education bill, H.R, 5932, that included $350 million in teacher 
training programs. Unfortunately, that bill was not enacted. The Title V 
Teacher Training Programs under HEA must be provided through a 
comprehensive approach for both pre- and in-service training. The 
initiatives within H.R. 5932 would strengthen in-service professional 
development for teachers, enhance teacher recruitment and retention, and 
promote diversity in the teaching force. These, coupled with the existing 
Title V programs would form a sound base of Inderal suppor* for teacher 
training. 

SPI advocates incorporation of the approximate $200 million in 
funding provided in Hit 5932 for Professional Development 
Academies for local education agencies and higher education 
institutions to form partnerships and receive grants from state 
education agencies to strengthen in-service staff development 

In 1989-90, our state's teacher colleges prepared 2300 candidates for K-12 
teaching experience. The projected need for new hires in 19 M ^\. was . ? 60 P 
teachers a 40% growth over the year before. From 1980 to 1990, Washington 
State's white school population grew by three percent. During the same 
time our Native American school population increased by 13%, our Asian 
population increased by 39%, our Black population by 30%, and our 
Hispanic population by 67%. Of the 2300 teachers prepared for K-12 service, 
three Native Americans became Washington teachers, 12 Asians entered 
the Washington teaching force, 9 BlacKS joined the ranks, and 7 Hisparucs 
entered the classroom as Washington teachers. 

I think these statistics are the best expression of the need. I urge you to 
consider imperative new and improved programs that enhance teacner 
recruitment and retention, and promote diversity in the teaching force, 

SPI supports the $70 million in programs within UK. 5932 for 
the institutional recruitment and retention of teachers and 
teacher corps induction programs to bring additional highly 
qualified individuals Into the teaching force. Priority should be 
given to under- represented populations within the force, 
institutions preparing significant numbers of teachers in 
rural or geographically isolated areas, and those ^paring to 
teach the disabled* limited English proficient or preschool-age 
students* 
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Finally, Representatives Unsoeld and Reed, I would like to address briefly 
the concept of institutional aid. Washington's elementary and secondary 
schools, and many of their counterparts across the nation, have begun the 
process of restructuring their very nature. Proven theories on schools of 
excellence and successful teaching practices for alt school-age populations, 
particularly those with special needs, are finding their way into the 
classroom. I view this as a quiet revolution, and the only base on which a 
successful system can and will be built. 

I believe the effects of successful teaching probably do not alter substantially 
when a student passer through that margin surrounding the age of 18. I 
hope when you consider the flow of federal assistance to institutions of 
higher education-not only assistance under HEA, but through all other 
federal agencies-that you place a premium on sound postsecondary 
instruction. I urge incentives be expanded for colleges and universities 
that provide, not just leading research and development, or exemplary 
facilities, but excellence in postsecondary teaching. 

We should reward the kind of teaching, K-12 through graduate school, that 
not only completes a transcript, but sends the student on to a life of inquiry 
and development. 
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Mrs. Unsoeld. Thank you. 
Ken? 

STATEMENT OF HON. KEN JACOBSEN, WASHINGTON STATE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, OLYMPIA, WASHINGTON 

Mr. Jacobsen. Okay. Thank you. 

For the record, my name is Ken Jacobsen, Chair of the House 
Higher Education Committee. I want to welcome you to the State 
of Washington. Good to see you again. 

I thought— I was trying to think how I got interested in this 
issue, and I really realized I should have been on the first panel. I 
am a parent. I have a ninth grader and I have got a seventh 
grader, and I am just really starting to wake up to the size of this 
issue, and I am associated with parents of ninth graders and sev- 
enth graders, and they are just as concerned as I am 

Just to give you a little bit of the scene, I want to— I do live in 
Northeast Seattle. It has 2,300 faculty from the University of 
Washington in the area, and it is a well-to-do area, and it has had 
significant property increases. In fact, my own house has increased 
in the last 3 or 4 years by 60 percent. My income has not, but I am 
considered fairly well-to-do. 

What I hear over and over, people are wondering in that group 
and around the State, how are they going to be able to pay for 
their kids to go to the university, and they are really concerned 
about it. 

The other thing I think I find very interesting right now, after 
the legislators came off the campaign trail last time, there were a 
lot of bills dealing with student financial aid that showed up in our 
committee, and they came from legislators that I would say were 
not traditionally interested in higher ed issues, and, so, what it 
tells me is they were hearing it from their constituents around the 
State. We need to do something. 

And what I did, and I am just going to tell you what I did, and 
then if it fits in your ideas, good; if it does not, that is okay. But I 
got together with student financial aid officers and I said, let us 
just pretend for a little bit that we do not have to worry about the 
price tag and develop for the State of Washington some kind of 
program that would be ideal. Then, afterwards, let us go back down 
and figure out what it costs to do this program. 

So after batting around a lot, we came up with a program that 
increased the definition of a needy family up to $49,000 in income, 
and that is 12b percent of the average State wage in this State, and 
we turned around and we said that would be needy, and we started 
at the bottom of that line and we said at the bottom it would be 
mostly grants. 

By the time you get into— you get to the $49,000 level, you are 
talking about a combination of loans, work study, and perhaps 
some grants. Now, this is the first time our State work study would 
be eligible up to that high, and what that does, there are advan- 
tages in work study that gives you better career opportunities, it 
helps you in your studies. 

At the bottom end, we — the other thing in this proposed brain- 
storm, we said that if your income is under $20,000, there will be a 
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one-page form to fill out to be eligible for student financial aid, 
given all the other indicators, you probably qualify, so we will 
make it simple to get in. 

We would increase the information that would be available. We 
also allowed graduate students to be eligible for the program and 
we set up an element for teachers. 

Now, what the student financial aid officers are telling me, they 
are getting tired of doing their jobs because it has really turned 
into a rationing situation instead of actually helping people. They 
wanted to help people. Now, what they have to do is figure out 
ways of getting people out of the cue, picking them off and saying 
you are not eligible for this reason, you are not eligible for that 
reason, getting people out of there, not helping people get the 
higher education. 

They do not want to do that anymore. They need the resources to 
do it and they need a more simplified form of doing it. 

The other thing I think was sort of interesting and probably re- 
flects where I am coming from is I said let us throw out home 
equity. I was told over and over again that this would— it would be 
not feasible, it would be very costly and so on. Well, this program 
we dreamed up within State context comes to about $50 million, 
and they say taking out the home equity added 1,5 percent to the 
total cost of the program. 

It was not as bad as everybody thought it was going to be be- 
cause there are very few people that are in the situation of, say, 
having a $400,000 house and, say, $20,000 b income with a couple 
of kids in university. It is not that common across the country. 

So that is the kind of bill we looked at. Now, what the thing that 
could help me, I do not know if this is going to work or not, we are 
going to have hearings this year, but one area where in the short- 
term, out of sight of doing it on the Feu.-ral level, I could use in 
this State some possibility for us being exempted for some of the 
Federal requirements so we could try it and see if it does work. 

You know, I am looking at this, and like everybody else, you get 
your world view from when you went to university, and I guess 
that was the status quo antebellum before the Vietnam War, and 
then if you go back and look at the one bill that really did do a 
good job, was the World War II GI Bill, it was costly. I bet if you 
cost out the benefits now, it would be an incredible amount of 
money, but at the same time, we know that we were paid back in 
increased earning power, increased productivity for our country, 
and I view the country right now, we are sort of like, you know, 
the financial aid experts have figured out, we are about where that 
$25,000 a year family is. We are teetering between not borrowing 
the money or investing it in education, going on as usual and 
watching their kids' lifestyles and their quality of their life decline. 

They do not actually feel it right no\ . They are making a com- 
fortable decision. We got a tough decision coming up. Do we make 
the sacrifices now for a brighter future or do we just keep going on 
business as usual? I do not think we can do business as usual. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Ken Jacobsen follows:] 
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Public Testimony 

From: State Rep, Ken Jacobsen, D-Sealtle, 

Chairman of the Washington stale House of Representatives Higher Education 
Committee 

To: The U.S. House Subcommittee on Postsccondary Education 
Chairwoman Rep. Jolcne Unsoeld 

The education and training of our citizens is one of the best investments we as a nation 
can make in the future of our country. 

The people of Washington slate recognized the importance of this principle more than 
100 years ago when they adopted the state's constitution. 

In that constitution they stated that the paramount duty of the state was the education 
of its children. 

This education covenant was ad ipted during a lime when the only industries in the state 
were natural resource based - farming, fishing, logging, ranching and mining. 

Today our children face a very different world - a world thai in increasingly complex 
technologically, economically, and in geopolitical terms. 

In order to maintain the economic and political strength of our nation, the citizens of 
the 21st century must b*: well educated and well trained. 

It is vital to our country's national interest that the federal government continue to 
invest in America's future by helping all citizens have access to high quality education 
and job training. 

As Congress begins the process of renewing our n . onal commitment to education I 
recommend that the federal government i-.dopt as a top national priority the support of 
financial aid programs for students who need financial assistance to complete a college 
cducatu i. 

This includes students from middle-class families who are slowly being squeezed out of 
federal aid programs as program funding erodes. 

Is America making a prudent investment decision by denying aid to these students? 

Those of us who grew up in the fifties and sixties believed that the national commitment 
to Higher education would iieip oui uiitJjcn u.s ii hojWu u:;. 
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For many of us, out major personal investment is in our famity home, We cannot use 
the paper equity in our homes to send our children to college, since we couldn't afford 
the monthly increase in mortgage payments. 

For these reasons, I strongty support Congressman Ford's proposal to exempt home 
equity from financial aid asset calculations. 

In addition, federal financial aid programs must quickly and dramatically address the 
grant/loan imbalance. The heavy reliance on loans requires students to mortgage their 
future earnings and discourages them from seeking careers in public service fields. I 
also have serious reservations about front-loading financial aid programs. 

This over-reliance on loans also discourages most low-income and first-generation 
college students from making the long range commitment necessary to complete a 
baccalaureate, graduate, or professional education and training program. 

Including more grants and work study programs in students' financial aid packages would 
help to address these problems. 

Creating a public service program that permits young Americans to provide service to 
their communities while in high school and college in return for future educational aid 
will also help to address this imbalance. It also would provide a new form of self-help 
program. 

America also must invest in the graduate education of its citizens. We need to 
encourage our brightest citizens to enter careers in academe- 
Many of Washington's graduate students live in genteel poverty. In order to complete 
their lengthy educations, many need additional grants or work opportunities. 

Finally, providing higher education opportunities must be a partnership effort among the 
national and state governments and the nation's businesses. 

In this Washington, we devote about $1 billion per year, or 14 percent of our state's 
budget, to higher education. Of that amount, about $36 million is dedicated to student 
financial aid. I have proposed doubling that amount over the next several years, but our 
state cannot afford to increase its commitment to financial aid that dramatically at 
present. 

Although I recognize that fiscal reality, I've pledged my support to continuing to press 
ft.r increased aid funds. However, we still must look to the federal government to 
provide the bulk of aid funds for the foreseeable future. 

And, given the mobility of the American people, and the vast economic, societal, and 
political benefits that an educated populace provides, the national investment in higher 
education is a worthwhile priority. 

The country will recoup these investments later in a person's career through the higher 
taxes and greater productivity these citizens will bring to our nation. 

2 
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Mrs. Unsoeld. Thank you very much. 
Jack, would you like to lead off? 

Mr. Reed. Thank you very much for your testimony. It was quite 
thorough and insightful, and I have just a couple of questions. 

First, getting back to Ann's point about the State student incen- 
tive grant program, as you know, the 1992 administration budget 
has no money in it for SSIG, and they "have reached a conclusion 
this program long ago accomplished its objective of stimulating all 
states to establish the need base for postsecondary student grant 
programs." Therefore, they do not feel they have to fund it. 

I take it you feel they should fund it or we should fund it, and 
without that funding, the states would probably not be able to con- 
tinue? 

Ms. Daley. I absolutely believe we should continue the program. 
For one thing, a number of the states are in dire financial straits, 
particularly in the East and Midwest, but also along the coast here, 
California and Oregon are feeling a great pinch, and our own State 
is feeling some as well. 

Secondly, I think that it is a model program in terms of the part- 
nership between the Federal Government and the State, and if we 
can reinvigorate it with some ability to use some of those funds for 
early intervention programs addressing the pipeline issue, that it 
would be well worth doing. 

I strongly would recommend it. The administration has said simi- 
lar things for 10 years, 11 years now. The previous administration 
and the current administration. 

Mr. Reed. They have certain themes they like to play out con- 
stantly, but the second question, Ann, is with respect to accredita- 
tion of certain schools here. Is the State of Washington taking a 
step to look into further accreditation or further review with re- 
spect to these schools and the default rates? Is that something you 
are contemplating? 

Ms. Daley. We have a statute on the books called "The Degree 
Authorization Act," which requires my board to approve any insti- 
tution that comes to the State that is not now accredited or is 
based out of State, We have to approve them offering a degree and 
we do some review of the quality of their educational programs. 

A similar board dealing with vocational proprietary sector does 
similar work. We are— my staff right now is looking at that statute 
and will be talking with Representative Jacobsen and his col- 
leagues in the Senate. 

We believe we need more teeth in that Act, particularly given 
the Federal Government's interest in improving the licensing and 
accreditation of these institutions. 

Mr. Reed. Thank you. 

Ms. Daley. We will be doing that. 

Mr. Reed. Judith, I was struck by your comments about the need 
to really invest in K-12 in order to do the full job in the Higher 
Education bill. We are hearing constantly, particularly from the 
administration, that there had been a 30 percent increase in fund- 
ing for elementary and secondary education, and that we are still 
looking at a situation where no one is particularly happy about it. 
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I guess my question would be, to what extent are you looking at 
non-monetary steps to improve education K-12 that wil! help pre- 
pare people for higher ed? 

Ms. Biujngs. Yes, that is a very fair question, and it is one that 
I think has us very excited these days as we deal with the kinds of 
possibilities there are for change in the K-12 system, and one of 
them is petting past calling it K-12. 

I think if we are going to look at the life-long learning kind of 
thing and one of the concepts that we are looking very closely at 
right now is having schools be truly neighborhood learning centers, 
so that what we are doing is making the community as a whole 
much more a part of the education of children and therefore as 
they move through the system, kids having a much better handle 
really on what education is all about, what it is for, and how it is 
going to fit them to be a contributing pavi of that community. 

I think as we make those kinds of changes, it is going to have a 
tremendous effect also on what we expect of our higher education 
system. 

Mr. Reed. Do your responsibilies cover adult education? 

Ms. Billings. Yes, adult education is in our agency. 

Mr. Reed. So I presume that you are looking at or exploring dif- 
ferent ways to integrate your traditional adult education with some 
of the demands of the workplace and some of the demands of even 
higher education, this lifelong educational process? 

Ms. Billings. Yes. 

Mr. Reed. Can you talk about that? 

Ms. Billings. Well, in this State, we are, I think, very lucky with 
the kind of leadership we have in a number of the boards and insti- 
tutions that deal with continuing education, and we have very 
strong positive relationships between the higher education board, 
the employment security division, our office, the State board for vo- 
cational education, where we are always— and the State board for 
community colleges, in all of those cases, we are looking at ways to 
coordinate our activities so that we get the best possible mix of 
educational opportunities wherever they need to be. 

For instance,- in our vocational technical institutes, we have what 
we call basic education, which is adult education for those students 
who come in and need some reading, writing, arithmetic, that sort 
of thing, to be able to take full advantage of the technical courses. 
The community colleges offer adult literacy programs. We have the 
Evening Start Program which is a state-funded program that is 
inter-generational, and we, of course, have the Federal funds as 
well, but that is where you take children and parents who do not 
have anythh past sixth-seventh grade education and educate 
them together, hoping to break some of the cycles that have led to, 
well, to poverty and to some of the non-skilled kinds of jobs being 
the only ones that people are ready for. 

Mr. Reed. One final question, Judith. That is, you have com- 
mented that the Pell Grants should be front-loaded. I wonder if 
such a concept is followed, front-loading, putting the bulk of the 
money up front without needs to borrow or to work, to what extent 
do you think that should be tied to academic performance by the 
student? 
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If we are giving the individual student the dollars to go to school 
and to work hard, should there be more emphasis on academic per- 
formance? 

Ms. Billings. Oh, I definitely think that there ought to be a con- 
nection between the student doing well in school and continuing to 
receive that kind of funding, and that would be the whole point for 
front-loading, is so that parents and students do not have to worry 
about what is f ! ^g to fund the experience but they can put their 
total energies i. the educational process, and I would think that 
certainly one would be expecting those students to— well, if we are 
going to use a grading system, to be doing at least average, well 
and better if they were going to continue to receive those grants. 

Mr. Reed. Thank you. 

Ken, you have got a difficult job. I spent 6 years in the State 
Senate in Rhode Island, and you have all the problems and few of 
the resources. I am finding that is the case in Washington, also, 
but it is particularly the case in the states. 

Your program, a $50 million program, is that feasible within the 
confines of State government, you know? I know it is difficult to 
get through the assembly, but are we talking about something 
that 

Mr. Jacobsen. What is interesting is everybody says we cannot 
afford it, we have about a $15 billion budget, and then in our demo- 
cratic caucus, I briefed on it one day, and I was discouraged, but 
then, afterwards, four different representatives came up to me and 
said, boy, I sure could use that program. 

What I think you are seeing is one of the examples of not the 
Mandarin class but the ones that are actually involved in there are 
very sympathetic, and I think in the end, we are going to have this 
program because there is going to be a broad enough public sup- 
port for it. I think reaching into the— reaching beyond into the 
middle class is going to assure success. 

Mr. Reed. Now, the program — and, again, I know it is in the 
drawing board stages, but it will focus on assisting Washington 
State residents and send them to Washington State institutions? 

Mr. Jacobsen. It would be— yes, it would be focused on Washing- 
ton State institutions. The only other— it is not that difficult to 
become a resident of the State of Washington if you did move in. It 
is a year waiting list and that kind of thing, but— so, it would work 
that way. 

Mr. Reed. I guess the only other question I would have given 
your rather unique perspective, do you have any additional com- 
ments to us about how we should respond to the problems you see 
out there with respect to higher education? 

I know you sort of asked for some type of flexibility, but is there 
anything more specific thct we could 

Mr. Jacobsen. Well, I am sort of— I am not a technical expert, 
but I know that a lot of the Federal requirements are difficult to do 
at the local level, and if they were loosened up in the congressional 
methodology. If we could have some flexibility for working things 
around, I think we could find a local solution that would work 
better than what is happening right now, and the way I am looking 
at it, I understand your process is 4 or 5 years, that if we could get 
some authorizations, some recognition from you about— we are 
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dealing with some of the concepts \t are— really, they are in the 
national debate, and walk them thio ^h in one State and see what 
it looks like, how it plays out on the ground and then, after that, 
you could just have a better— you would have a working model to 
look at and see what the pros and cons of some things are. That 
certainly would help. 

Mr. Reed. Thank you. Thank you very much. 

Madam Chairman, thank you. 

Mrs. Unsoeld. Ann, in your discussion, written discussion on 
block grants, you said that you did not believe that the important 
historic role for the Federal Government can or should be, trans- 
ferred to the State. 

Can you please tell us why you feel that way, what the impor- 
tance of retaining the tradition 

Ms. Daley. Well, I think part of it is fear that block grants often 
mean the first signal of the decline of the money, but also that the 
higher ed authorization or the Higher Education Act and reauthor- 
ization of that is an opportunity to the Congress and the Nation to 
have national goals that can, if anything, elevate the standards 
that the states aspire to. 

We have great diversity across our country, and Congress always 
needs to balance the need for flexibility in order to encourage di- 
versity and creativity. On the other hand, you also need to provide 
some leadership, and flexibility with some goals, with some revi- 
sion as part of this Act, is what I was trying to say in that com- 
ment. 

Mrs. Unsoeld. You talked about bills being introduced by indi- 
viduals are not normally active on the education issues. Do you— 
and also that by expanding into the middle class, you feel that 
there's a better opportunity for achieving the program that you 
were outlining. 

Do you feel that there is an increasing'commitment to spend new 
real dollars by some of those who are introducing those bills? 

What is happening out there as you see it in this part of the 
country on the willingness to pay by the citizens and how that is 
reflected by the people who represent them? 

Mr. Jacobsen. What I think I see happening is the middle class 
breaking up into two parts; one-third moving up and two-thirds are 
moving down. I think it is the two-thirds that are moving down 
that are becoming desperate, 

There is — in fact, there was an excellent article I read a couple 
of weeks ago discussing the fact that the middle class, up to 
$49,000, student Financial officer, are really hard-pressed to pay— to 
pay for their children going to a university and other kinds of 
training. 

So I— that is a large voting block, and I think they can give the 
will to the legislators. 

The other I think I see happening after 9 years, originally it was 
the students who have always taught «tudent financial aid to me, 
In the last couple of years, I think I see that the financial aid offi- 
cers are coming on, and they are talking about it, and then when I 
see— the one that is going to come in behind them are the parents, 
and I think once you get the parents in there, you get a lot of stay- 
ing power, and they are not moving away, they are not going to go 
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do something else, they are not— this is not going to be a tempo- 
rary phenomenon for them. 

They are always going to be there advocating for it, and I think 
with that, I think a coalition is in the making that can put it over. 

Mrs. Unsoeld. Thank you. 

Judith, I think you are probably familiar with the Committee for 
Economic Development's last study which really hones in on early 
childhood education, but if we are expanding our concept of educa- 
tion, picking it up at birth, and we are seeing that it extends 
throughout a lifetime, how do you feel the public is responding to 
the need to pay for these programs? 

Is there anything that you detect showing a willingness or how 
do you evaluate it? What can you tell us about how we ought to be 
tailoring our attempts to get the funding for these programs? 

Ms. Billings. I think there is a willingness, an increased kind of 
willingness on the part of the public to pay for services that benefit 
children, that benefit families, as long ■ they understand clearly 
what the money is going to be used for . if they think that— for in- 
stance, you are well aware of what happened a couple of years ago 
here with the children's initiative, where in many cases, even 
though originally the response to that had been very positive, be- 
cause there was no clear indication of the kinds of programs, the 
kinds of services that that money would support, there were a 
number of people who began to feel like it was the black hole, as 
they said, and there would be the money and they did not have a 
good feel for what would happen to it. 

If people are— certainly if Washington State is representative of 
the rest of the Nation, when people in this State are polled and 
asked whether or not they would be willing to pay higher taxes, 
more taxes, different taxes, for — specifically for education, the re- 
sponse is always more than 50 percent yes. Sometimes it is as high 
as in the 80 percentage area. 

So I think there is a willingness and a recognition out there that 
education truly is the key to the future, that if we do not have an 
educated populous, certainly economic picture is going to get worse 
and worse, and I think there is a growing recognition also that 
there is money out there to spend. 

Some of the very things that you pointed out. I was doing some 
calculations the other day, and what we spent on the Persian War 
and the S&L bail-out would fund K-12 education in the State of 
Washington for a 142 years, and, you know, you have to really ask 
yourself then what is the better investment when you know, for in- 
stance, that we are putting approximately $4,000 per year per child 
into education and we are paying $25,000 a year for people in 
prison every year, and 85 percent of them are high school dropouts. 

Now, again, it is what is the best investment, how can you best 
use the money that is available, and certainly to put it into the 
education of people is much better investment than almost any- 
thing else. 

Mrs. Unsoeld. Thank you. 

We are only a couple of minutes over our time for this panel. If 
any of you want to make a final shot at the record or we will keep 
it open and if things come up that you think you would like to 
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have re-emphasized, if you want to submit any additional written 
testimony. 

Last comments? No? 

Ms, Daley. I will take you up on your offer. 
Mrs. Unsoeld. Okay. 

Ms. Daley. Less than 1 minute. The front-loading issue, putting 
all grants in the first 2 years, is something I think requires some 
study. It is very appealing and attractive, but— and I am not sure 
where I stand on it, except that I am— alarm bells are going off. 

Certainly, we need to look at what that might do to persistence 
beyond the first 2 years, and what it might do in terms of patterns 
of attendance at different kinds of institutions. 

Thank you. 

Mrs. Unsoeld. Thank you. 

Mr. Jacobsen. Madam Chair, I would agree with that. I am con- 
cerned about that. 

The only other thought I would leave you with is in regards to 
the loans, one time I talked to a student in my district, he is in 
UW Medical School. He pointed out to me that if— he had a lot of 
loans, but he said if he became a plastic surgeon, he would be able 
to pay back his loans fairly quickly, but if he went into medical re- 
search, which was his true interest, he would not be able to pay 
back his loans, and by relying on that loans, we are affecting peo- 
ple's career choices and in most cases, and that is why now in this 
State, we have condition— we have scholarships for teaching, nurs- 
ing and so on, and that is another element you are seeing, is that 
when there is an occupational shortage, then they say, well, we 
will get them some scholarships in that area, whereas if we had an 
adequate student financial aid program, we would not have to ad- 
minister a lot of little programs, we would be able to just say, sure, 
you want to go on to higher education, here is some assistance for 
you. 

Mrs. Unsoeld. Thank you. 

Ms. Billings. A quick comment on these grants. I am not sug- 
gesting that we put all off the grant money certainly in to first 
years. I am simply saying that to put a higher proportion of it 
there to get people off to a good start, but certainly there are stu- 
dents who are going to need help all the way through, and, so, 
there ought to be some assistance available past those 2 years as 
well. 

Mrs. Unsoeld. Thank you. 

Ms. Billings. Thank you. 

Mrs. Unsoeld. Thank you very much. 

I would ask our next panel to please come up to the table. Larry 
and Renee Lynch. We talked about working America's kids, but we 
also have adults who are trying to pay for their own education- 
Angela Slaughter, who is also a student, and Adele Olson, guidance 
counselor in the Vancouver system. 

Who would like to begin? Go ahead. Adele? 
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STATEMENT OF ADELE OLSON, GUIDANCE COUNSELOR, 
VANCOUVER, WASHINGTON 

Ms. Olson. I wanted to mention to Representative Reed, I hope 
when you go back lo Rhode Island, not only will you take back the 
information that this testimony this morning is presenting, but I 
do hope that you will go back with a little bit of the Blazer mania 
that we have out here. 

Mrs. Unsoeld. A little bit of what? 

Ms. Olson. Blazer mania. 

Mrs. Unsoeld. Oh. 

Mr. Reed. Blazer mania. I am told they played the Celtics. 

Ms. Olson. Oh, that. We will talk about that later. 

I am Adele Olson. I am a high school counselor at Prairie High 
School in the Battleground School District. 

I am pleased to be invited to testify to the hearing authorization 
committee this morning. I have been a high school counselor for 12 
years. Prior to that, I taught in the primary grades for about 17 
years. 

I remember way back teaching the concept of regrouping, I used 
to call that borrowing and carrying when I learned math, to a class 
of third grade students. One boy was having a great deal of difficul- 
ty with the understanding. After some group lessons, he was re- 
peatedly at my desk, never quite comprehending the concept. Fi- 
nally, ^fter many tries, he understood, and in a loud, satisfied 
voice, said, "Now, I understand this crap." 

The class cheered his success, not considering his choice of words. 
The point I wanted to make by the story is that financial aid in its 
program and in its form is complicated when it is first introduced. 
One must go over the material many times to feel that it is under- 
stood. 

As both Ann and Judy Billings said, that it is essential that we 
begin early working with students and parents about the opportu- 
nities to this need-based financial aid program. 

As Senator Bell pointed out at the first hearing on reauthoriza- 
tion, this early intervention is important to minorities. I conclude 
that this early intervention is important to all students and par- 
ents, so that before these young people feel that they are not able 
to go to college and be able to afford it. 

By the time students are in the eighth grade, they really have 
decided whether or not they can go to school, and, so, they need to 
really understand and understand early that this is an opportunity 
for them. 

Let me suggest some ways I think this could be accomplished. I 
think this was brought out. 

First of all, all educators, teachers, aides, administrators, and all 
support personnel at all levels, need to be familiar with the finan- 
cial aid process, 

Secondly, I would encourage the development of television spots, 
such as the military recruitment ads, to make parents and students 
aware of this program. I think a perfect time to air these little 
spots would be during Saturday morning cartoons. Simple, printed 
brochures in languages appropriate to the locale could be placed in 
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public places, such as public assistance offices and libraries, as well 
as private agencies that are frequented by large populations. 

The financial aid form itself needs to be simplified. At the high 
school, we have parent financial aid meetings and work with indi- 
viduals in completing the form. The assumption that parents 
always fill out this firm is incorrect. We have more and more stu- 
dents that are living independently, and they are responsible for 
completing the form. 

I was working with a student last week who is a teen mother 
living on her own, wanting to continue her education. She said she 
needed some help with the form. I showed her how to refer to the 
directions as she answered each question. She came back the next 
day, having done nothing with the form, saying, "I don't under- 
stand/' We worked through the form together. 

This illustrates to me how overwhelming the form can be. Too 
confusing to even try. 

I suggest that you consider one form for the dependent student 
and one form for the independent student, thus making the docu- 
ment less confusing with the gray part, the green part, and tb o 
white part. You know, some of us fill out the gray and the green, 
the white or the green, and whichever part you fill out. 

But transform toward the free form and the different processes 
with again different forms is overwhelming. We simply cannot 
muddy the water with different forms from different processes. 

In an article in the Journal of Student Financial Aid, David 
Stockham, Director of Student Financial Aid at the University of 
Kentucky, argued that it is more crucial to simplify the form than 
to provide a free form. I agree 100 percent. 

Students can pay for the processing or arrangements can be 
made to help pay for the processing, but we must have a form that 
is not a stumbling block for our students and the parents. 

The third issue I would like to address is the need to reverse the 
trend toward more loans, more— the trend toward more loans and 
less grants. We cannot ask our young people to mortgage their 
future with huge grants. 

As I work with students and parents, I strongly discourage loan- 
ing in the first year of college. A student may find that college is 
not right for them or they may interrupt their education for a 
period of time. They are then saddled with a loan repayment. Do 
not get me wrong. I do not believe in the free ride. 

Students need to be responsible for helping to finance their edu- 
cation, but as a freshman, I would always encourage a student in 
to a work-study program with little or no loaning. 

At the junior and senior year in college, a student is more likely 
to continue toward the degree without interruptions, and at that 
point, I am a little more comfortable with the loan. 

I think there has been some mention of some other programs to 
help students get started in lesser financial ways earning credits, 
and I think the comment of the running start program which will 
be implemented here in Clarke County in 1992 is a good way for 
students to begin starting their education in a less financially-bind- 
ing way. 

The AP program that one person mentioned is another way the 
students before they are out of high school start accruing some col- 
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lege credits that is less costly. We have many students also that 
will attend our local community college while they are in high 
school or just before they go off to college and this again is another 
way of getting their credits, a few credits less expensive. 

In conclusion, I would like to reinforce my three suggestions. 
First, we must start earlier and in a broader arena in making all 
people aware of the program. 

Secondly, there should be just two financial aid forms. I would 
probably only work with one most of the time. One for the inde- 
pendent student, one for the dependent student. 

And finally, it is important that we increase the grant aid and 
reduce the indebtedness that our students are incurring. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Adele Olson follows:] 
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Aclolo Olson < 
Ui,.h School ruiidance Counselor — 

HEARING ON REAUTHORIZATION OF THE HIGHEI Prairie Hiqh School 

I am pleased to be Invited to testify at the hearing on the reauthorization 
of the Higher Education Act. 

I have been a high school counselor for twelve years. Prior to 
that I taught primary grades for 17 years. I remember teaching the 
concept of re-group1ng (what we used to call borrowing and carrying) 
to a class of third graders. One boy was having a great deal of difficulty 
understanding. After group lessons he was at my desk repeatedly, never 
quite comprehending^ Finally after many tries, he understood and 1n 
a loud, satisfied voi said, "Now I understand this crap." The class 
cheered his success, not considering his choice of words. 

The point I want to make by the story 1s that financial aid 1n 
Its program and in Its form Is complicated when 1t 1s first introduced. 
One must go over the material many times to feel that it 1s understood, 
That 1s why It 1s essential to begin early working with students and 
parents about the opportunities through the need-based financial aid 
program. As Senator Pell pointed out at the first hearing on reauthorization, 
early Intervention is Important for minorities. I contend that 1t 
1s Important for ALL students before young people have concluded the/ 
cannot afford college. Let me suggest some ways I think this could 
be accomplished. First, all educators, teachers, aides, administrators, 
and other support personnel at ALL level s. need to be familiar with 
financial aid. Secondly, I would encourage the development of television 
spots, such as military recruitment ads, to make parents and students 
aware of the program. I think a perfect time to air the spots would 
be during Saturday morning cartoons. Simple, printed brochures. 1n 
languages appropriate to the local, could be placed In public places 
such as public assistance offices and libraries, as well as private 
agencies that are frequented by large populations. 
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The financial aid forms need to be simplified. At the high school 
we have parent financial aid meetings and work with Individuals 1n 
completing the form. The assumption that parents always f111 out the 
form 1s Incorrect. We have more and more students that are living 
Independently and they are responsible for completing th'> form. I 
talked with a student last week who is a teen mother 1 1 vi n * on her 
own. She said she needed help with the form. I showed her how to 
refer to the directions as she answered each question. She returned 
the next day having done nuthing with the form saying, "I don't understand." 
We worked through the form together. This illustrated to me how overwhelming 
the form can be — to confusing to even try. I suggest that you consider 
one form for the dependent student and one for the independent student, 
thus making the document less confusing with the gray part, the green 
part, and the white part. The trend toward the free form and different 
processors with different forms is overwhelming. We simply cannot 
muddy the water with different forms from different processors. In 
i»n article in the Journal of Student Tlnancial Aid, David Stockham, 
Director of Student Financial Aid at the University of Kentucky, argues 
that it 1s more crucial to simplify the form than to provide a free 
form. I agree 100%. Students can pay for the processing or arrangements 
can be made to help them pay, but we must have a form that 1s not a 
stumbling block for students and parents. 

The third issue I would like to address is the need to reverse 
the trend toward more loans and less grants. We cannot ask our yojng 
people to mortgage their future with HUGE loans. As I work with students 
and parents I strongly discourage loaning in the first year of college. 
A student may find that college is not right for them or they may interrupt 
their education for a period of time. They are then saddled with a 
loan repayment. Do not get me wrong, I do NOT believe in a free ride; 
students need to bo responsible for helping to finance their education. 
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But as a freshman, . wouid aiways prefer a student to be in a wort-study 
po^wunmueorncloan. At the J-nlor and senior year in coUege. 

I am more comfortable with loans then. 

,„ conclusion. I wouid like to reinforce my three suggestions, 
n.t.wemust start eariier and in a hroader arena in maMng 
of the program. Second!,, there shouid he Just two financia, aid forms. 
one for independent and one for dependent students. And finally, it 
„ important that we increase grant aid and reduce the indebtedness 
that students are incurring. 
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Mrs. Unsoeld. Thank you. 

We heard from parents who were overcome with the difficulties 
that they see ahead of them for paying for college education for 
their children. Now, we are going to hear from some parents who 
are figuring out how to pay for their own education and have a 
particularly difficult task. 

Angela, would you start out. please? 

STATEMENT OF ANGELA SLAUGHTER, STUDENT, VANCOUVER, 

WASHINGTON 

Ms. Slaughter. Sure. I am a single parent. I go to Clark College. 
I am also the associate student Clark College vice president of fi- 
nance. That is helping to pay my way through college, but even 
with that, I have a really rough time of it because child care costs 
are just tremendous. 

I get State need grants. I get Federal grants. I get supplementary 
grants, and I still find myself having to borrow in order to make it. 
It is just amazing the cost, and being that I am on assistance, 
public assistance, you have to pull teeth to get the information nec- 
essary for all the avenues that are available. 

I am persistent enough to find those avenues. I know that there 
is low-income housing and there is energy assistance, and there is 
telephone assistance, and I use all of those. I have used WIC in the 
past, and I also know about the JOBS program, but it was imple- 
mented in September. By that time, I had already gotten the job I 
have now and was not able to use it because I make "too much 
money." 

I am not used to being in this kind of position. So I am really 
uncomfortable, but I am going to kind of freeze. 

Mrs. Unsoeld. You are doing just fine, and what you are doing 
for us is representing all those other single moms or single dads 
who are out there who are trying to put themselves in a position to 
enter the work force better prepared. You are doing just fine, 
Angela. 

Ms. Slaughter. Thank you. 

I will be graduating June 14th from Clark College. I will have 
over a 120 credits with a 8.68 GPA, and I am transferring to PSU, 
so long as they do not pull the reciprocity program. That is a major 
concern of mine. I have stacks of letters in my office in case that 
threat once again arises because it was talked about the last couple 
of months. 

I have made phone calls on legislation for the Higher Education 
and for different bills that are going through, that we would like to 
see those go through, and I will just leave it up tu your questions 
from here. 

[The prepared statement of Angela Slaughter follows:] 
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My name la Angela 3 laughter. I'm a single parent of 2 throe year old 
daughter . 

I did not graduate from high school and at age twenty, after leaving my 
boyfriend. I found cut I was pregnant. T knew the father wouldn't want the 
baby but I also couldn't get an abortion nor carry it for nine months and give 
it up. So. I worked at a fast food job until I started having problems with • 
the feelings in my hands from the pregnancy. I then applied for welfare. I 
never planned on being on the system f-^r long. But it is like the fish just 
nibbling on the bait and then he's hooked. 

Without a high school diploma I was unable t:> find a job for mor*» than 
3*5.00 an hour. At this pay I would bring h-ie $142 after expenses:. Tins is 
only an increase of 742 compared to welfare, and on welfare ! cm be at heme 
with my baby. 

I started at Clark College when my daughter was only three months old. 
as I knew the only way off the system was through education. I received a 
Pell Grant for that quarter of $570.00. My tuition and books were 
approximately $323. Thi3 left me with $247 to pay for my childcare for three 
months, or $82 a month. This will not, especially with a baby, pay for 
childcare. My welfare grant was $397. I paid rent and utilities of $312. I 
received foodstamps of $103. When I started school my foods tamps decreased to 
$74. So, I had $85 for gas. diapers, and anything else we might need, and $74 
for food. I am using or have used every opportunity, that I know of, 
available to me. W.I.C., low- income housing, telephone assistance, energy 
assistance, and FISH. Some it these took a long time to get on. up ».o a y.-*r- 
and-a-half . 

The quarter was a rough one, as my daughter was not yet sleeping through 
the night. I was tired all the time but I still managed to pull a 4.0 CP. A. 
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You see l a :v;t at school t3 socialize or to stay on welfare, I'm there to 
educate myself and get welfare. I ha*- ? th» a stigma welr'ar* has. ve r ? 
treated as it we are not human beings. And joing /rccery shopping w: fc h 
ficdstamps is embai nosing, as people in line inspect what you buy. is yon 
don't deserve certain items or* f:«:d and should only buy bread, sulk. uv\ 
macaroni *nd cheese. I felt and *3t-. i : l feel deeded, cheap, and unwor thy 
You .=ee. welfare can destroy your self- esteem 2nd your sel I: -worth. 

All I wan"..*' I to do was get :ff welfare :-To. I heard .dout *he 
International Air Academy and decided t: interview w; f h th» a m. A: !fc .-r 
interview I dec 1 led '"ha?: I ecu Id go there t~A t?n weeks, jyidua* \ ii:d je 1 j 
decent pay:nj I went ther.- and jradjated. :n the Fr ?s 1 ; rr.r j \..st. but 

unless yi; w »r.t': ! t. m-.-ve to expensive location* throughout "he " 1., :" 1 r, 1 ; ug 
full-time work was impossible And the part-time work was m*.-m11 ai*. i w:*h .1 
baby that 13 unfeasible because ;hildcat\« isn't cp«>n twenty-:" "ur hours a day 
on -call. I did find a job at a hotel m Portland as a reservation^ and was 
offered the graveyard controller position. But. once again with a baby I 
could not do this. I would have to have h?r at the childcare all night and 
part of the next day so I could sleep, which would cost almost half of my pay. 
As the reservation i^t I was only miking $4.."0 an hour, not enough. I quit 
after three months because I couldn't make it financially. I then went back 
to Clark College. 

For this quarter at Clark I received a Fell Grant and a State Need 
Grant. My t-,iti:n costs and books wer? approximately $432. Thu 1 left me with 
$600 to pay for my chilicare for thre» xor/.r.s. This just pays fo; ohil loate. 
and that's only in an in-h..me lirensed childcare. My well" ore grant w.v $326. 
I paid rent and utilities of $300. I received foods tamps of $103. When I 
staited school ray tood3tamps decreased to $66, this was because I had worked 
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two months ago. So. I had $26 for gas. diapers, and anything else we might 
need and 366 for feed. Th-> second and thi-d month of this quarter my grant 
increased to $397 and my focdstamps increased to 1110. ' believe 'he maximum 
at this time for fcudstamps was 5165 for two people My financial aid. even, 
though I didn't have any extra to live on. was affecting my foodstamps. 

In July, my f codstamps increased -.t $133. still not the maximum allowed 
for two people. T wen* seh:.o! od»»r .jwrter and took a full load. I 
roceivvl $766 on » Fell Grant «*l * C«C Vuti-tn waiver. My tuition and Mota 
were ^proximately {«. This left me 1*96 f-r -hildcare. My ehtldcaw far 
.now*: wa.; .-.rrinj Tarter Lacsim awr T^tar is shorter and only 

•; ,.r • sy: £ i week. T r. .: loci led t: work part-time in order "a make ends 
vttt. as iry daughter i.; c.nMrucusly growing and needing clothes. I w-rkod on 
oaupus as n computer lab * wcrk-study job. This too affected my income, 

ever, though I was twld it wouldn't. In August I received only $371 on my 
welfare grant and 183 in foodstamps. Yes. but I brought in $181 in gross pay. 
So. I lost in foodstamps. and from my welfare grant, leaving me with an actual 
increase of $72. But. I also had to pay for an extra day of childcare a week 
because I had to work on the day I didn't have school. All of this for 
working 54 hours in one month. When you break it down. I received $1.33 an 
hour, what an incentive 

I then decided, in order to make it. I would have to take out a GOL. 
This is borrowed money, not interne . This too affects my ftodstanps and 
welfare grant. Going tJ college with a baby, you need a car. and a car needs 
tires and brakes, and othor maintenance -ccasiunal ly. where would I come up 
with this? I had ti dc something. So I worked part-time, went to school 
full-time, and still I had to take out a GSL. The total I revived for one 
quarter was $1,917. This includes work-study. GSL. Pell Grant. State Need 
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Grant, and a supplemental grunt;. Tuition, books and supplies, rhi ldcare 
costs, clothes. gas. and automobile maintenance totals approximately $1,660. 
Subtract this from $1,917 and that leaves $86 a month inccrae plus $334 welfare 
grant ar.d $96 in focxUtoinps, A grand tDtal of $536 a month for diaper J. l'-.ou*. 
rent and utilities, shampoo, laundry & paper products, phone, oar insurance, 
entertainment, and emergencies. This is with low income housing, energy 
assistance, and a G3L. otherwise I would never make it. 

T will skip a ye.^r ts br ir.rj you up to this quarter. I r»c?i7»d $1,310 
fv;m a Pell Grant, a :?tate >^ed ^rant, and ?. Stafford Loan My oyper.se-: havo 
not ;h- ; r.g.» »;ha* V y .-hiMoire $110 a r sr. I v/ n 

. ; w.v •/•••! i j : jm * *v;d »rr J '-:v-*r-.raent *ffi:er This bi ::.;s my u :* &\ 
quarterly -o/ronw r.; $1,470. I lo receive $34*5 a month pay n :.-.:».: t!.«.« jx^n 
$47 f-r quarterly expense, so $3^8. ^ poblem. though. ■ . that th.s :s t/.t- 

A'.r l ;-o\j.iy j..-fc. it hos a ligjer if f-»cv on my we I fire gr >.:.-.. T oh: t! ! 
receive $438 on my w^lf.nre grant and $193 in foods tamps bu". because of my 
income I receive $331 on my welfare grant and $126 in fv.dst.amps. :?o. I live 
on $755 a month and I've just recently purchased a 1989 T:dge ^ir.-u at $98 a 
month ^.lus an increase in my ir.sur.m.e of $X a month. This :s T e*u\ 
afford t. travel back and f:rt!i ¥ : F.f?. f :. next fall and because my .;ir fcju 
totaled by a woman who ran a red light. 

: d. -1 in en us::.g the projram r : . h-lp pay f*r sy :h:ld.ar~, v.\-\ I 
did try t: m the fast. Because of my student government po-i l ..:\ :..y 
Staff-* i Lor,. I m.ide t- much s:r.*y rpu-.lify. I w:;U hw- boor, w.llir.j t. 
terminate the loan hut r ending up rem; t:o T.uch of a s.e: *? t: \y\ 

When I graduate I will have approximately $300 a m:r.th m utud^i.t Kuans 
to pay bacK ofter fxir years if school. I'm not romplair.i.v; about that, but I 
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am complaining about the fact that they count the student loan as income and 
take away some of ray foodstamps to compensate for this. 

The system dees not encourage people on welfare to get off nor to get an 
education to make a decent life for themselves and their children, It seems 
to perpetuate staying on for life, as that is the easiest and least hassled 
way. I have to turn in a monthly report by the fifth of every month and even 
if I hav* it turned in on the first of the month, seventy-five percent of the 
time I get a discontinue notice, saying that I have been terminated. Do you 
know what it feels like to think that you might not receive half of your 
income next month? It makes concentrating very difficult. 
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Mrs. Unsoeld. Okay. We will give you another shot at it. Thank 
you very, very much. 

Now, we have a couple, Larry and Renee, who have had a lot of 
changes take place in your family situation, and what we need to 
think of as we are looking at educational opportunities for America 
is how it affects our families and how it affects our communities. 

So I do not know how you are dividing up your testimony, 

STATEMENT OF RENEE LYNCH, STUDENT, HOQUIAM, 
WASHINGTON 

Ms. Lynch. I thank you for having us come here today. 

I am not sure how — I have all these wonderful notes, but I know 
that I will skip around them probably and freeze up, too. 

The one thing that I really want to reflect on that we have been 
dealing with for the last year and a half, we are a logging family, 
and when the decision for the spotted owl was made about a year 
ago this June, as a matter of fact June 23rd it will be a year, all of 
a sudden, everything that was safe and secure within our commu- 
nities no longer became safe and secure, and a lot of changes took 
place that we did not want to accept. 

Some of us were even a little protesty about the decisions that 
were going on. When there is a great change in a community or 
even within a family, especially when it affects a whole communi- 
ty, there is a lot of grief, and the grief that we acquired and was 
given was much that once we started studying it, it was found 
when the great earthquake happened in San Francisco, when Hur- 
ricane Hugo hit, but because there was no physical destruction, 
nobody recognized what the families in the timber communities 
were going through. 

Well, once my husband and I made the decision that obviously it 
was not good to sit and argue the fact, the fact of the matter was 
the owl was endangered, that we needed to further our education, 
that is when everything really went crazy. 

We had been saving a whole life insurance for when we retired 
for our kids' education, and all of a sudden, we were wiping it out 
in order to maintain mortgages. When we went to go fill out the 
wonderful form for the grants, I declared that we did not need to 
go to college, we had now mastered the form. 

So we got that in and we got the notice back saying because of 
our income in 1989, we were ineligible. In 1989, our family was 
fine, our community was fine. That was hard because all of a 
sudden, you are concerned, okay, now we are ineligible because at 
what time were middle-class America, and now we are almost at 
poverty level, where is the money going to come from, and all that 
my husband explained was where it came from. 

What I am concerned with is because we are a non-traditional 
student, people do n -ecognize the problems that happen when 
you are non-traditiona e have three children. We have a mort- 
gage. We have medical insurances to maintain, and even with the 
Pell Grants, that is not enough. 

We were a traditional family. When I say that, I mean such as, 
you know, June Cleaver. I stayed home, I went to PTA meetings, 
baked goodies, and my husband worked, and all of a sudden, it was 
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now I am going to earn money to support our family. Well, any- 
body who has ever had anything— any type of concept of timber in- 
dustry, there is no way I can make what my husband made and 
our mortgage was set up for and our whole style of life was set up 
for. 

In January, we found ourselves sitting in Bankruptcy Court. We 
managed to save our house. We managed to save our dignities 
somewhere along the line, but we are concerned about the future. 
We are concerned about his next 2 to 3 years of schooling. The job 
that I now have, I was very fortunate to get through one of our re- 
employment support centers, I was able to take typing tutoring, to 
take some computer programming, and I was able to obtain a job. 
The job that I have will only last a year. I do not know where we 
will be able to make a mortgage payment from there on. 

And when I talk, I talk on behalf of all the timber communities 
that are caught in the crisis, that they do not know which end is 
up. They are running in denial and confusion, and when they final- 
ly get past the denial and realize that the thing they have to do is 
education, I want it to be available for those people so that they 
can go along and be a productive citizen once again and not living 
an existence of DSHS and food banks and day-to-day lives. 

I would like to see them be able to give back to the communities 
and to our country if we are able to obtain educational means and 
supports while we are going to school. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Renee Lynch follows:] 
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Mr . and Mrs . Lynch 
1216 Lincoln St. 
Hoquiam, WA 98550 



May 7, 1991 



RE: Subcommittee on Pos tsecondary Education 



Dear Honorable Committee Members- 

We would first like to thank all of those on the committee, 
for giving us the opportunity to express our concerns for the 
structure of the current system, that now exists for our non- 
traditional students. 

In the past year our family has undergone some major changes. 
With change also comes grief, then to' top it off, once you 
realize you must make this change, you are burdened with the 
hoops, mazes, and confusion of a system that doesn't 
recognize you or your family. 

If if could possibly help someone else, to not have to endure 1 
the humiliation or grief. We will explain as best we can the 
obstacles we have had to struggle with these past few months. 

We have ha 1 the one security that we could give our children, 
taken away, The job that supported our family. Then the 
horrible day came that we sat in bankruptcy court, it was 
very humiliating to us. We had always been able to take care 
of our financial obligations. 

From there tie days ran info each other, we found ourselves 
Struggling for- college funding. We were deemed ineligible 
for a Pell Grant, based on the income for 1989. we were fine 
then, but 1991 was another stcry altogether. Tuition money 
was found, through the help ot a financial aid counselor at 
Grays Harbor Community College. That did not help with 
books, let alone mortgage, medical, f ood , and medicines our 
daughter needed for an ear infection. 

Then tame the day we decided to apply for foods tamps, we 
thought that wj- should do this so we could continue our 
medical insurant.'. Hut, we were told this type ol cost is 
not included into their calculations, fifty dollars was all 
we were given. Hut, 1 was assured that il our income dropped 
anymore to please come apply again. 
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One of the other problems that no one seems to understand is 
the effort it takes to even fill out a grant form; our 
concern is what if the person can not read well or can not 
understand government logic? 

When you start back to school at age. 37, and your wife has 
always been at home with the children it takes a toll on the 
family structure. No one seems to understand that at this 
time in your life you have obligations to financial 
institutions, children who need emotional as well as 
financial support. 



Sincere ly , 

Mr. and Mrs. Larry Lynch 
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Mrs. Unsoeld. Thank you. 
Larry? 

STATEMENT OF LARRY LYNCH, STUDENT, HOQUIAM, 
WASHINGTON 

Mr. Lynch. At this present time, I am in my first quarter at the 
community college, and for that, I worked 19 years in the woods. 

People like myself, it may sound some kind of macho, but we 
take care of ourselves, not used to having to go to ask for help, and 
one of the main points I wanted to make was on that form, it has 
been covered three, four times, but I have a real simple, to me, 
simple explanation for it, is that you have got people making up 
the forms that have master's degrees and you have got people with 
high school educations reading them. 

So people with high school education have to interpret master's 
degree words. Why not— why cannot these people with these de- 
grees lower themselves to high schooi education and just fill it out 
in those terms, because the terms are baffling. I felt like I just go, 
out of grade school, you know, and to me that seems quite simple, 
you know, but— you know, and everything else, all my other points 
have been covered. 

So if anybody wants to ask any questions, I guess. 

Mrs. Unsoeld. Would you like to start out? 

Mr. Reed* Thank you, Madam Chairman. 

Larry, you were faced with an extraordinarily difficult choice, 
that is your employment was basically eliminated, you had to get a 
new line of work. 

I assume that you need to get into this education to prepare 
yourself for a new career. 

What is that career? What are you pointing towards right now? 

Mr. Lynch. Nursing. 

Mr. Reed. Nursing. 

Mr. Lynch. I felt that would be something where I would have 
not have it yanked out from underneath me again. I feel 

Mr. Reed. And how long will you have to be in school now to get 
a 

Mr. Lynch. With what I need to do with my prerequisites, 
almost 3 years. It is a 2 year associate degree, but my prerequisite, 
it will be taking almost— maybe a little over 3 years. 

Mr. Reed. And you anticipate right now that given the demand 
for nurses in this area and across the country, that you will prob- 
ably, as soon as you are finished school, you will be right back in 
the work force? 

Mr. Lynch. I am hoping so. 

Mr. Reed. And, roughly speaking, what will be the differential 
between what you were making as a timber man versus in the 
nursing? Is that going to be a significant differential? 

Mr. Lynch. Yeah. I cannot think of the yearly wage, but about 
$5 an hour, you know, as a— I think they are paying $12 and some- 
thing an hour at the hospital in Aberdeen, and I was making $17 
an hour. 
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Mr, Reed. So but this— the education that you are encountering 
right now is a critical part of transitioning into a new permanent 
full-time career and back into the work force as quickly as possible. 

So in that sense, this is really a work program for you, getting 
you into school and getting you into a new career, is that a fair 
way to assess it? 

Mr. Lynch. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reed, Good. I want to commend you all for sticking to it in a 
very difficult time, and I hope before you know it, you will be nurs- 
ing. I hope I will not be your patient because I want to stay out of 
the hospital myself, but I am sure you will do a great service to the 
people of the Northwest. 

Mr. Lynch. Thank you. , 

Mr. Reed. Angela, I want to also commend you, as the Chair- 
woman did, for your statement and your composure and your elo- 
quence describing your situation. 

Similar question. You are now trying to really place yourself in 
the work force at a position that will allow you to support yourself 
and your child, and also to be. as they say, a contributing member 
of the economy and the community. 

How long do you anticipate before you will finish your studies 
and be able to go into the work force, and what are you looking to 
do in the work force? 

Ms. Slaughter. I am planning on becoming a CPA, and I have 2 
more years to go to obtain my Bachelor of Science business admin- 
istration degree with the accounting background for the CPA li- 
cense. 

Mr. Reed. And then you would go to work for a firm and spend 
several years? 
Ms. Slaughter. Yes. 

Mr. Rl ;D. Good. You are doing extremely well. We are very 
pleased. Is there anything else you would like to tell us about your 
experiences that you would think would be helpful? 

Ms. Slaughter. Yes, I would. I really have something I would 
like to speak on, and that is being on public assistance and you are 
told that your work-study and your Pell Grants and your loans and 
all that will not affect your public assistance, and, yet, they do im- 
mensely. Your work study they say does not affect it all and, yet, it 
was taking over a $100 a month away from me, and basically all 
the work study job was doing was helping supplement my child 
care expenses and such. 

And they keep telling you, oh. it does not affect you, and I keep 
trying to show them, yes, it does, here is the paper work. I have a 
file about four inches thick that I keep with my transactions back 
and forth with DSHS and the college, and I have got all the docu- 
mentation, but they keep telling me, no, it does not affect your 
grants and your food stamps and such and yet it does. 

Mr. Reed. Let me ask you a related question. Are there any pro- 
grams that support the child care that you must pay? Is f hat cov- 
ered in any special program? 

Ms. Slaughter. It is covered in your grants. It is real unclear. 
They just kind of put these numbers together so they add up to 
what your grants add up to. So one quarter it could be $500, they 
allowed for your child care, and in another quarter, it could be 
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$300, and my average child care cost is about $650 a quarter. So it 
just depends on how much you award of that quarter for grants 
and what they show as applied for what your child should cost. 

Mr. Reed. Well, I want to commend you for the effort and again 
I think you will probably be the accountant for the hospital. Larry 
will be the nurse. 

And Adele, just a couple of questions. You stressed the need for 
outreach, and you have an interesting perspective being in a high 
school, presumably. 

Could you elaborate? Is there really a need to inform a great 
number of people about the financial aid? I know the mechanics 
make it difficult, but do most people have a sense that financial aid 
is out there and they come to you at least and look for it, or is 
there just a whole class of people who have no clue? 

Ms. Olson. I think one comment I would make would be about a 
student who is in the eighth grade, and they will be seeing, as I 
think somebody mentioned, the comment about— I heard about 
90,000 for this school and 80,000— and you hear those figures all 
the time. 

I am an eighth grader. I live in a family, My parents do not have 
money. Right away, I know that 1 will not be going to school. That 
is determined. That is just something that is in my being. Probably 
before I am in the eighth grade. 

So if I would be — probably even eighth grade is too early because 
already— when that information about financial aid comes out, it is 
not for me, therefore I am not listening. 

So a student needs to grow up with the idea that I can go to the 
military, I can go to college, I can do this, there is a way that the 
government will help mr if there is a financial need, 

I might comment on ^ome parents that came into our office last 
week. These were parents that last year were in the six-figure 
l umbers. This year, they are mortgaging their home. Last year, 
they did not have the need for financial aid, although we spoke to 
that at meetings. It was not something that was in their thinking 
process. 

^ So when they came in last week, they really did not know what 
financial aid was because at that point—until then, there was no 
need for that sort of thing. That is why I do not think we can just 
speak to a small group of people in talking about financial help, 
but we need to speak to all students. 

Mr. Reed. I guess one message you would like to communicate is 
that not so much the specifics of financial aid, but just that there 
are opportunities 

Ms. Olson. The opportunity. 

Mr. Reed, [continuing] to go to higher education. 

Ms. Olson. Yes. 

Mr. Heed. It might not be to go to the very expensive schools, but 
there are a whole range of schools that are great opportunities 
again and are financially affordable with Federal assistance. That 
is the message. 

Ms. Olson. And my basic concept with students is you may want 
to end up at a particular chool, you may not get to go the way— 
your wish way, but if you wish to do it, there is s way to get there. 
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Mr. Reed. Let me just follow up on that line of questioning with, 
as a counselor, are you seeing what other people referred to in pre- 
vious testimony, that educational choices are being significantly af- 
fected by financial aid? 

Again, going back to when I was thinking about going to college, 
about 20 plus years ago, my sense was that if I had gotten in to the 
school that somehow my parents would have found a way to get me 
through. What I am hearing today— by the way, I got into West 
Point on sort of a work study program for about 12 years, but I 
sense if I had gone to a civilian college, they would have found a 
way— my feeling is now that a lot of people are— even though they 
are talented, and they have the all of the qualifications, that they 
are not going to some schools they might want to or school at all 
because of the cost. 

Is that a fair? 

Ms. Olson. I might speak to our family in particular. I, too, went 
to school. My parents were— my father is disabled. I was the only 
one in my family going to school, yet there was money for me to go 
to college, the public college. 

Then, when my husband and I started school, I do not know if 
financial aid existed back in 1956. We went— I do not think it did 
because my husband and I worked our way through college, but we 
managed it. Our own children, when they were starting, we have 
two daughters, when they were starting college, it was, you may go 
to a 4 year public institution, we would like you to start at the 2 
year— our local community college is marvelous, it does a great job 
of transitioning students like Angela. Started at the community 
college and then go to the 4 year. That was what our finances 
could handle. 

My husband i also a teacher. I guess one little thing that always 
disturbed me was our daughters had the opportunity to go to a 
public 4 year college, yet I was also financing the opportunity for 
other students to choose to go to any college. 

Mr. Reed. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Unsoeld. Angela has submitted a detailed written state- 
ment, and that is available to anyone on request. It is really very, 
very good. 

What made you decide to go to Clarke College? 

Ms. Slaughter. It was the local community college. I knew I 
could afford it. It was— I was not sure at the time that I woula 
want to continue on to the 4 year institution or not. I did not think 
I could afford it, if 1 had the determination for it. 

Once I got in, I started raising my self-esteem, I realized that 
that was the way I had to go. I have a lot of faculty *nd staff sup- 
porting me and they know I have the determination. I was just 
nominated for Wall Street Journal award, student achievement 
award, and, so, I just sta.-ted there. I wanted to start small. I did 
not want to get myself in too far and not be able to pull out. So 
now I know I have the determination and the support of both 
family and others to make ii. But it will be a struggle. 

Mrs. Unsoeld. In your written testimony, you mentioned that 
vou completed the program at International Air Academy. 

Want to tell us something about that experience? 
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Ms. Slaughter. Sure. They lead you to believe that there is 
work available and that there is local work available through 
them. They knew I was a single parent. They knew I would have to 
finance it, which I did. It cost about $3,300 which I financed. Some 
through student loans and some through my parents. And once you 
get out of it, the best you can find is part-time on-call work which 
is absolutely impossible being a single parent. It would not even 
cover your child care costs. 

So through them, I got a job at a hotel as a reservationist. I was 
offered a better position there, but it would have been nights. It 
was the night controller position, which then again I would have to 
pay for not only night child care but day child care so I could sh ep, 
and then again I still could not afford that. The child care would 
have been almost half my pay. 

So they lead you— I was real up front with them about my situa- 
tion, and yet they still led me to believe that I could do something 
with that and get off of the welfare system, and I feel I was really 
cheated in that whole situation. 

Mrs. Unsoeld. Well, Larry, what did you do as a timber worker? 

Mr. Lynch. What did I do? Hook tender. 

Mrs. Unsoeld. I am sorry? 

Mr. Lynch. I was a hook tender. 

Mrs. Unsoeld. I want to put in a plug for the kind of 

Mr. Reed. For us folks from the East, wh> is a hook tender? 
Mr. Lync t " Well, basically, it's a boss thai you have got an eight- 
man or nine an crew, but you move the blocks and change loads. 
You move the lines, the cables that you use. Basically, you are the 
boss. It takes 5, 6, 7 years, to get to that position, to get the experi- 
ence to do that. 

Mrs. Unsoeld. I wanted to put in a plug for the— timber workers 
who may not have gotten all of the book education that some have, 
but the very technical skills, problem-solving, the dependence on 
safety, on people's lives, yourself or your partner's, the timber 
workers are marvelously independent and hard-working. They are 
just— it has been part of our Northwest tradition, and I share with 
you in the sorrow that it is not going to have exactly the same role 
in the future. 

Tell me about what you see, Larry, as the particular problems 
for you coming from that background, what you were doing, and 
how do you see the education that you are hoping to get pointing 
into another type of job that uses similar skills to what you had or 
challenge you in the way that made your job in the timber indus- 
try as so important to you? 

Mr. Lynch. Well, I am not quite sure if this is the line you are 
talking about, but it is a whole different lifestyle, you know. I 
have— my wife always yells at me that I answer the phone too 
loud, I talk too loud, and I have been known to use adjectives that 
are not quite favorable, you know, and that type of thing. 

My clothes. I mean I do not fit in normal clothes, and I cannot 
wear regular pants no more, you know, I make it through school, 
but once I get into the nursing class, I will not be able to wear 
them. 

It is just a whole complete different lifestyle. I grew a beard be- 
cause I arn lazy, not because I think it is cute. Well, when I started 
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school, I shaved about, oh, probably about eight-nine inches off it, 
and I will not be able to wear a beard no more, you know. 

I am just trying to point to that it is a whole complete different 
change of lifestyle, you know. I wear tee-shirts raw. I do not fit into 
clothes. That is why I wear the clothes I wear, you know and I do 
not like stuff that, you know,-and it is just-my whole life is 
going to change, you know. Shoes, I know, I wear court boots. I do 
not like shoes, and it is just something that I have done all my- 
you know, through my whole life, and that is one of the main 

th Sg to school. I am not used to sitting down. My neck hurts me 
all the time because I am sitting in class all day like this For 19 
years, I am used to moving around, you know, and, heck, 1 put on 
15-20 pounds, you know, taking a fitness class up there because 1 
am not used to sitting around all the time. It is just a whole com- 
plete change of lifestyle, and I will make it. Maybe that is where 
macho or tough is coming up again, but I mean 1 can do it. it is 
iust-I know a lot of people that are trying to make-trying to 
drag it out, but I just think, you know, I can do it, I know I can do 

^Mrs. Unsoeld. And the job that you had before government 
action changed the timber industry and your community so drasti- 
cally, it was a good-paying job, supported your family, you had your 
home Renee, you mentioned through bankruptcy being able to just 
barely hang on to your home, but you had-you were working 

Ms Lynch. That is probably the saddest part about it, was in 
trying to find logic and reason, we have two sons, and probably «) 
years ago, we realized the timber would not be as it was, and we 
have told them for the last 5 years, you are going to college. 

We have told our daughter, you are going to college. 1 his is 
something that in our family is they have been doing it since my 
daughter was three, you are going to go to college, because we do 
not want them to be in the position that we are in and it is prob- 
ably hard because my husband does not drink, he does not run 
around, he does not beat up his kids, he does not slap me, he does 
not do all these awful things they portray all the big, bad loggers 
to do, and we always paid our taxes, we always donated tunds to 
the schools, and it was like we were just trampled on tor being a 
good citizen in the United States. 

I guess that is all I have to say. 

Mrs. Unsoeld. Thank you for saying that. 

Angela wrote in her conclusion of her written statement that the 
system does not encourage people on welfare to get off nor to get 
an education to make a decent life for themselves and their chi - 
dren, and you today have given certainly me, and I will bet Jack 
also, the resolve to go back and try to change that system so it does 
help you to help yourselves because clearly what you are demon- 
strating in your own attempts to make the system work and to do 
the best for your children as well as yourselves, it is an inspiration 
to us, and I thank you very, very much for coming today. 
Ms. Lynch. Thank you for having us. , . . , , 

Mrs Unsoeld. The next panel. I am going to— this is the crunch 
time and the horrible time about these things. Congressman Keed 
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has to leave at 11. We might be able to stretch it to about 5 min- 
utes after, 7 minutes after, but he is going to have to leave. 

I would ask that each of you in this next panel try to hold your 
spoken remarks down — yeah, come on up, all of you. Marianna 
Deeken, Jewell Manspeaker, Judith Ramaley, Michael Moises, 
Harold Dengerink. 

If you could look at your own watches— we need one more chair 
there? All right. And help us stick to a short testimony from each 
of you, so that Congressman Reed has a chance to ask you ques- 
tions before he disappears into our rainy clouds. 

I guess we will do you in the order that you appear on the list of 
panels. Marianna, will you be first, please? 

STATEMENT OF MARIANNA DEEKEN, DIRECTOR OF FINANCIAL 
AID, ST. MARTIN'S COLLEGE, LACEY, WASHINGTON 

Ms. Deeken. Thank you. 

Good morning, Representative Reed, Representative Unsoeld. 

My name is Marianna Deeken, and I am the Director of Finan- 
cial Aid at St. Martin's College in Lacey, Washington. 

I would like to thank you for this opportunity to share my views 
and recommendations for the reauthorization of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act. 

As a practicing financial aid administrator, I can attest to the 
fact that the financial assistance provided by these Federal pro- 
grams has made it possible for countless thousands of needy stu- 
dents to realize their dreams of a postsecondary education. 

But I am also aware that the current system is in need of 
change. Although there are many issues I would like to address, I 
will use the few minutes allocated to me to focus on three areas of 
the greatest concern, and those are simplification, equity and bal- 
ance. 

First of all, I firmly believe that the current financial aid deliv- 
ery system must be simplified. Simplification needs to begin with 
the application process itself. 

Under the current process, a family whose only income comes 
from public assistance and who has absolutely no assets must com- 
plete a form which is designed for families with complex financial 
circumstances. 

I believe that we can establish a set of criteria under which the 
family would automatically qualify for a maximum financial aid 
award if their only resource is public assistance. I must add, how- 
ever, that in our desire to simplify the process for those families 
with obvious need, we must not lose the ability to determine the 
financial need of those students whose families do have resources 
available to help them with the cost of their education. 

We must continue to subscribe to the belief that families have 
the first responsibility to provide for their children's education and 
to ensure that financial aid funds are directed to those who do not 
have adequate personal resources. 

Another area which must be addressed in this discussion of sim- 
plification is the need to establish one needs analysis system which 
can equitably determine a student's need for all forms of Federal 
financial aid funds. 
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The current system, with its two methodologies, is unnecessary, 
costly and confusing. Financial aid administrators have been suc- 
cessfully administering the campus-based programs for years. To 
incorporate the Pell Grant methodology into the delivery of the 
other financial aid funds would make the entire system more effi- 
cient and effective. 

Another benefit which would be realized from a single needs 
analysis methodology for all programs is that the process would 
become much less confusing to families. In the current delivery 
system, a family completes one application form but receives a sep- 
arate notification from the Pell Grant processor regarding their eli- 
gibility for Pell Grant funds. 

Unfortunately, if the letter indicates an ineligibility for a Pell 
Grant, many students and parents incorrectly assume that this is 
an indication of ineligibility for all forms of financial assistance. 
Oftentimes, this results in the student abandoning plans to attend 
a postsecondary institution all together. 

Of great concern to financial aid administrators is the ability to 
determine financial aid in a fair and equitable manner for all ap- 
plicants. Within the current needs analysis methodology, I would 
like to briefly address two issues which are of great concern. Home 
equity and the treatment of student earnings. 

The inclusion of home equity in the formula to determine a fami- 
ly's contribution has been a hotly-debated one in the past several 
years and must be addressed during this current reauthorization. 

There are some who feel that including the home equity of a 
family's principal residence is helping to squeeze the middle class 
out of the financial aid system. The problem has become very no- 
ticeable in parts of our own State with home values escalating at 
unprecedented rates. 

I would strongly urge you to consider the college board's proposal 
for dealing with home equity rather than eliminating it from needs 
analysis all together. That proposal would cap the amount of home 
equity which is considered in the analysis at three times the fami- 
ly s income in order to protect the family against inflated housing 
values, which really do not increase their ability to contribute 
toward a postsecondary education. 

That proposal would help all families and all income bands and 
would not benefit only those in the higher income ranges which 
complete elimination of home equity would surely do. 

Home ownership is an indicator of financial strength and should 
be considered when we measure a family's ability to pay for col- 
lege. However, some families have extraordinarily high contribu- 
tions which are primarily from home equity. 

For example, we have a student at my institution whose single 
mother earns $12,000 a year. She owns a $173,000 home and nas 
$144,000 in home equity. She would not be able to borrow against 
her equity to that level if she tried. The college board proposal 
would cap the amount of equity which would be considered at 
$36,000 which is a much more reasonable level for her. 

While this example may be extreme, I have seen other families 
whose income falls in the middle income ranges who have seen 
housing booms in their area and have had a parental contribution 
inflated to— due to home equity. 
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Mrs. Unsoeld. Could you summarize the rest of it? 

Ms. Deeken. Sure. I briefly would HLv. to take mother look at 
student earnings. I believe that during the l^c* ^authorization, we 
went to using a verifiable data element which was using the stu- 
dent base year earnings; in other words, the last calendar year. 

I think this is totally unreasonable. Most students do not keep 
the same jobs, and I think we really need to look at the imbalance 
during grants — between grants and loans. 

I am very, very concerned with the discussion of front-loading 
Pell Grants. I think that this would really force students from the 
lowest-income bands into 2 year programs and would make bacca- 
laureate education available only to those students who really 
could afford it. 

[The prepared statement of Marianna Deeken follows:] 
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My name is Marianna Deeken, and I am the Director of Financial 
Aid at Saint Martin's College in Lacey, Washington. Thank you 
for this opportunity to share ny views and recommendations for 
the Reauthorization of the Higher Education Act. As a practicing 
Financial Aid Administrator, I can attest to the fact that the 
financial assistance provided by the Federal Financial Aid 
programs have made it possible for countless thousands of needy 
students to realize their dreams of a postsccor>dary education. I 
am also aware that the current system is in need of change. 
While there are many issues that I would like to address, I will 
use the few minutes allocated to me to focus on three areas of • 
greatest concern: simplification, eg ity, and balance. 



First of all, I 1 irmly believe that the current financial aid 
delivery system must be simplified. Simplification needs to 
Hegin with the application process itself. Under the current 
process, a family whose only income comes from public assistance, 
and who has no assets, must complete a form which is designed for 
those families with complex financial situations. I believe that 
we can establish a set of criteria under which the family would 
automatically qualify for a maximum financial aid award if their 
only resource is public assistance. I must add, however, that in 
our desire to simplify the process for those families with 
obvious need, we must not lose the ability to determine the 
financial need of those students whose families do have resources 
available to help with the cost of their education. We must 
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continue to subscribe to the belief that families have the first 
responsibility to provide for their children's education, and to 
insure that financial aid funds are directed to those who do not 
have adequate personal resources, 

Another area which must be addressed in the discussion of 
simplification is the need to establish one needs analysis system 
which can equitably determine a student's need for all forms of 
federal financial aid funds. The current system, with its two 
methodologies (one for Pell Grants and one for the other federal 
programs) is unnecessary, confusing, anc* costly. Financial Aid 
Administrators have been successfully administering the Campus 
Based Programs for years; to incorporate the Pell Grant 
methodology into the delivery of all financial aid funds would 
make the entire system more efficient and effective. 

Another benefit which would be realized from a single needs 
analysis methodology for all programs is that the process would 
become less confusing to families. In the current delivery 
system, a family completes one application form, but receives a 
separate notification from the Pell Grant processor regarding 
their eligibility for Pell Grant funds. Unfortunately, if the 
letter indicates ineligibility for a Pell Grant, many Mmes 
students and parents incorrectly assume that this is an 
indication of ineligibility for 11 forms of financial 
assistance. Many times this results in the student abandoning 
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plans to attend a postsecondary institution altogether. 

Of great concern to Financial Aid Administrators is the ability 
to determine financial need in a fair and equitable manner for 
all applicants, Within the needs analysis methodology, I, would 
like to address two issues which are of great concern; home 
equity and the treatment of student earnings. 

The inclusion of home equity in the formula to determine a family 
contribution has been a hotly debated issue in the past several 
years, and one which must be addressed during this 
Reauthorization. There are some who feel that including the home 
equity of a family's principle residence is helping to squeeze 
the middle class out of the financial aid system. The problem 
has become very noticeable in parts of our own state, with home 
values escalating at unprecedented rates. I would strongly 
encourage you to consider the College Board's proposal for 
dealing with home equity, rather than eliminating it from 
consideration in needs analysis altogether. That proposal would 
cap the amount of home equity which is considered in the analysis 
at three times the family's income, in order to protect the 
family against the inflated housing values which really do not 
increase their ability to contribute towards a higher education. 
That proposal would help all families in all income bands, and 
would not benefit only those in the higher income ranges which a 
complete elimination of home equity would surely do. Home 
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ownership is an indicator of financial strength and should be 
considered when we measure a family's ability to pay for college. 
However, some families have extraordinarily high contributions 
which are primarily from home equity. For example, a student 
attends my institution whose single mother earns $12,000 a year 
and owns a $173,000 home with $144,000 equity. She would not be 
able to borrow against her equity to that level if she tried. 
The College Board proposal would cap the amount of equity which 
would be considered at $36,000, which is a more reasonable level. 
While this example may be extreme, I have seen other families 
whose income falls in the middle range who have seen a housing 
boom in their areas, and have had a parental contribution 
inflated due to home equity. But, those families who do own 
homes are financially stronger than those of a similar income 
level who do not. I would strongly urge you to continue to 
consider the home equity of a family as a measure of their 
financial strength. To eliminate home equity altogether would 
result in many more students becoming eligible for financial aid 
to the detriment, I fear, of those who are the neediest, 

One other area of great concern with the current needs analysis 
methodology is in the calculation of the student's contribution. 
In an effort to use verifiable data elements, the current formula 
considers the income earned by the student in the prior calendar 
year when calculating a contribution for the next academic year. 
While these earnings may be verifiable, it is unrealistic to 
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assume that the student will be abl^ to stsy in the same job, 
continue to earn the same amount, or that s/he has any of those 
funds available for the next year; for many those earning were 
used for schc . expenses when earned. I would suggest that we 
return to the previous method of using summer earnings aTid 
anticipated school year earnings as a reasonable, benchmark in 
assessing a t-tudent contribution. 

Finally* I feel that we need to make significant strides during 
this Reauthorization toward correcting the current imbalance 
between grants and loans. While wc cannot ignore federal budget 
constraints, the indebtedness of our average student is cause for 
great concern. For this current academic year, the average debt 
of a student on my campus is 53955 per year. Multiplied over the 
five years if tair***; a typical student to earn an undergraduate 
degree, that transiat»*s to a total indebtedness of $19,755. The 
students at my instjtution are also working at leasit half time. 
this is also trt.-s at most other campuses. If loans are to be 
reduced, and we assume that students cannot work more hours, then 
grants mus t be increased if we are to be a^le to meet a student's 
financial need. 1 would support Ann Dalev's request for 
consideration lor full funding for the State Student Incentive 
Grant (SSIG) program as one means to help provide additional 
grant funding for students. 

A proposal which has received much discussion in recent months 
would significantly increase Pell Grants during a student's first 
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two years of postsecondary cducatio but would prohibit them 
from borrowing under the Stafford Lwan Program until their third 
year of study. While this proposal would surely help to address 
the student loan default issue, I am deeply concerned about its 
social implications. I fear that those students from the lowest 
income groups (those who would benefit from the higher Pell Grant 
awards) would be unwilling to borrow the much higher loans which 
would be needed in order to complete the remaining three years of 
their undergraduate program in order to replace their lost 
grants. I believe that students who were aware that they could 
qualify for substantial grant aid for their first two years of 
study only would opt for a two year program. A baccalaureate 
education would then be limited to those with less financial 
need. This concept is truly contrary to our national goal of 
access to higher education for all those who are qualified, not 
merely those who have the personal means to meet the cost. If we 
really believe in the importance of an educated citizenry, the 
funding for federal grant programs must be increased to insure 
that all those individuals who are qualified to attend a 
postsecondary may do so. 

Thank you for your time and attention to my thoughts and ideas. 
I would be httppy to answer any questions you may have. 
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Mrs. Unsoeld. Jewell, would you be next, please? 

STATEMENT OF JEWELL MANSPEAKER, PRESIDENT, GRAYS 

HARBOR COLLEGE, ABERDEEN, WASHINGTON 
Ms. Manspeaker. Representative Unsoeld, Representative Reed, 
members of the subcommittee, my name is Jewell Manspeaker. I 
serve as the president of Grays Harbor College in Aberdeen, Wash- 
ington, which is a community college serving the southwest corner 
" Washington, and I am pleased to have an opportunity to speak 
t' ou today about the reauthorization of the Higher Education 

i tie first point I would like to make is that the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 ha~, been instrumental for Grays Harbor College and 
for really all community colleges in Washington and Oregon, and I 
have worked in many in both states, in making higher education 
accessible to students for the last 25 years. 

And of particular importance at Grays Harbor College are the fi- 
nancial aid programs associated with the Higher Education Act, 
and that is what we have heard most about today. In fact, I think 
perhaps all about today, and about which I will speak most. 

However, before that, I would like to confirm the vital impor- 
tance of many seccions of the Act for community colleges and other 
higher education institutions and particularly for their students. 

For instance, at Grays Harbor College, we have recently applied 
for a Title III grant which, if funded, will, we believe, really affect 
our ability to help students succeed, and our whole mission is help- 
ing students succeed, and I would like to confirm that by referring 
to a letter that Dr. Charles Mitchell from Seattle Central Universi- 
ty sent to you, Representative Unsoeld, regarding Title III, and I 
really just want to join him and the American Association of Com- 
munity and Junior Colleges and the Community College Coalition, 
in requesting that you look at the restrictions that are a part of 
Title III of the Act and consider lifting them so that colleges and 
Grays Harbor College is not one of them, but colleges that have al- 
ready had grants through Title III do not have to sit out for 4 or o 
years once their grant is ended before they can reapply. 

We feel that that at this point in time may be an imposition that 
would work against the very students we are trying to serve. 

Now, the remainder of my talk will be about financial aid, and 
before I make the points I would like to make, I would like to just 
share with you how important it is to Grays Harbor College that 
Financial aid programs exist, and you heard from Renee and Larry 
and the importance to them. 

Twenty years ago, I looked up some data in 1970-71, Grays 
Harbor College from all sources, and it was primarily Federal but 
not all, we had about $60,000 and with that $60,000, we served 
nearly 2u0 students. Now, 10 years ago, 1980, we were over 
$600,000— no, excuse me-it is $300,000, $371,000. So we had a sig- 
nificant increase in money available, again 85 percent ot that was 
Federal, and we were serving something over 300, 330 students. 

Well, last year, 10 years later, we were administering through a 
variety of different funds again mostly Federal about $1.6 million 
and serving 919 students. This year, we believe we will have— we 
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will receive more than $2 million of assistance of various kinds 
going to our students and serving about a thousand students. 

Now, when you consider the Grays Harbor College serves about 
1,100 full-time equivalent students and has for the last 20 years, 
you get some sense of the importance of financial aid at this point 
in time to the students attending our college. 

And so, with that in mind, I would like to really reemphasize 
some points you have already heard, and the first one, and it is the 
first and foremost one, is that we enhance access to grant programs 
like Pell Grants. 

Set in maximums, if at all possible, but please avoid the tempta- 
tion to do so at the expense of needy middle-income students. In 
other words, if we increase maximums but do not increase the dol- 
lars available, we will exclude middle-income students and that is 
very unfortunate. 

I would say that to make Pell Grants an entitlement is a most 
worthy goal. I understand the budgetary problems associated with 
that, but funding the program adequately, I believe, is a must. 

The second point I would make is to consider approaches that de- 
emphasize loans to first-year students, and Judith Billings talked 
about that as Adele Olson did as well. 

If we reduce— if we are to reduce the default rate of low-income 
students, we must find alternatives to large loans taken by stu- 
dents as they first enter college. 

A third point I would make is certainly hold institutions account- 
able for high default rates and guaranteed student loan programs 
when the practices of those schools are factors in causing the pro- 
cram. However, I also ask you to recognize the other factors that 
are leading to hl/h default rates and resist the virge to solve the 
problem by placing sanctions on institutions when in fact the fault 
cannot be found in the institutions themselves. 

A fourth point that has been made by almost all of our present- 
ers, Larry and Renee made it, Adele made it, Manama made it, 
and that is simplify application forms. They have become longer 
and more complex than necessary, and you heard others talk about 
that. 

A fifth point I would make is to reduce the amount of requite ? 
regulatory compliance activities associated with student activity or 
student aid programs. It is estimated by a report I read that they 
have doubled over the past 15 years. My staff says that is extreme- 
ly conservative, and I believe my staff. 

And then, the sixth point I would make is to somehow rerognize 
the differences between the segments of higher education and the 
students they serve. Develop standards and sanctions that are ap- 
propriate to these differences. 

Presently, we often apply sanctions that go across the board and 
are not appropriate to all of the institutions that they affect, and, 
then, finally, I would just commend you for the longstanding sup- 
port of Federal financial aid programs and plead with you to con- 
tinue the natjnal commitment to make postsecondary education 
accessible to all who can benefit from it. 

Thank you, 

[The prepared statement of Jewell Manspeake; .ollows:] 
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Representative Unsocld and members of the Subcommittee ou Poatsccondary Education: my name is Jewell 
Mampeaker. I serve at president of Grays Harbor College which U a community college serving the southwest 
corner of Washington. I am pleased to have the opportunity to speak to you today regarding reauthorization of 
the Higher Education Act. 

The Higher Education Act of 1965 and its amendments have been instrumental in allowing Grays Harbor 
College nnd, in fact, all community colleges in Washington and Oregon to extend access to post secondary 
education for the people of our districts. Many programs made possible through the various sections of the Act 
are of great assistance to our students and our colleges. Of particular importance to the students of CHC has 
been the direct financial assistance provided to them through Federal Financial Aid programs and most of my 
comments will focus on issues related to financial aid. 

First, however, I want to confirm the vital importance of all sections of the Act to community colleges and their 
students. For instance, GHC is presently an applicant for funding under Title HI of the Act. If we receive this 
funding, we can greatly improve our capacities to help students succeed - student success is the primary 
mission of our school. I know the funds made available through this section of the act have proved crucial to 
(he development of exceptional programs and services on many of our campuses. Dr. Charles Mitchell, 
president of Seattle Central Community College, has sent a letter to Representative Unsocld regarding the 
importance of Title 111 funding to bis college in meeting long-standing student problems regarding access, 
retention and success in higher education, Dr. Mitchell and I join with the American Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges and the Community College Coalition in requesting thai restrictions imposed 
in Title III of (he Act be lifted, so that recipients of development grants no longer must 'sit out* of competition 
for four to five years after their initial grants end. The work we must do is too important to put on hold. 

The remainder of my comments focus on financial aid programs. Increasing costs of education coupled with 
toufth economic times in the timber and fishing communities that GHC serves have made financial aid 
programs absolutely essential to our students. To illustrate this point, Let me summarize our college's 
involvement in financial aid programs over the last twenty years, In 1971, GHC used less than $60,000 from a 
variety of sources - primarily federal • to provide financial assistance to nearly 200 students. Ten years later, the 
college administered $371,103 in local, state and federal financial aid funds to serve 323 students. Last year we 
recorded expenditures of $1,601,429 from all sources to serve 919 students. Arid, this year, I am told we will 
reach two million dollars and serve 1000 students. When one considers that our full-time enrollment has 
remained nearly constant at approximately 1100 student' for the last twenty years, (he growing significance of 
financial aid to Grays Harbor College students becomes very evident. Since the various programs of the Higher 
Education Act provide the backixme of this financial aid, 1 cannot overemphasize (he impact this resource has 
on the lives of our students. 
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Financial Aid officer* and others la higher education mint wotk cooperatively with member* of Congress and 
their staff* in drafting a new bUI for the next twenty-five yean, while keeping in mind what federal financial aid 
program* have aecompfohed in the past twewy-five years. I will leave specJtic and technical consid^atioiw to 
them and close my remarks with six more general *ugge*tions:: 

1. First and foremost, enhance acee** to grant program* like Pell Grants. Set new maximum* if at at) 
possible. But, please, avoid the temptation to do so at the expense of needy middle-income students. 
To make Pell Grant* an entitlement it a most worthy goal. Funding the program adequately is a 
must. 

2. Consider approaches that de-emphasize loans to first- ,*ar students. If we are to reduce the default 
rate of low-income students, we must find alternatives to large loans taken by students as they first 
enter college. 

3. Hold institutions accountable for high default rates Guaranteed Student Loan programs whe,: 
practices of the schools are factors In causing the problem. Recognize other factors that lead to high 
default rate* and resist the urge to place sanctions on Institutions that are not at fault for the 
subsequent actions of people who wero once their student*. 

4. Simplify application forms. They have become longer and more complex than necessary. 

5. Reduce the amount of required regulatory compliance activities associated with student aid 
programs. It is estimated they have doubled over the past fifteen years, My staff believes that is a 
low estimate. 

6. Recognize differences between the segments of higher education and the 6tudents they serve. 
Develop standards and sanctions appropriate to these difference*. 

I commend Congress for its long-standing support of federal financial aid programs and I plead with /ou to 
continue this national commitment to make postsecondary education accessible to all who can benefit from it. 
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Mrs. Unsoeld. Thank you. 
Dr. Ramaley? 

STATEMENT OF JUDITH RAMALEY, PRESIDENT, PORTLAND 
STATE UNIVERSITY, PORTLAND, OREGON 

Ms. Ramaley. I am Dr. Judith Ramaley, President of Portland 
State University, and also co-chair of the Coalition for Adult and 
Part-Time Students, CAPS, which is a national organization that is 
attempting to find support for part-time students. 

Like my colleagues on this panel and previous panels, I will talk 
mostly about financial aid, but my other agenda is Title XI of the 
Higher Education Act, which is the urban grant university. 

Portland State is an exact typical example of the profile of an 
urban grant institution. We serve 15,000 students, over half of 
them part-time, roughly 25 percent graduate, 85 percent of the stu- 
dents at Portland State come from this region, one of whom I have 
just met this morning, will be there next year, I hope, Angela 
Slaughter. 

We are all sort of intertwined in this, region, as you know, and 
the relationship of institutions to each other is a critically impor- 
tant part of the network of education and financial support is a 
very important piece of that. 

The Portland State student body is different from the traditional 
modei. Sixty percent of our students are financially independent. 
Their average age is 29 years. Forty peicent have transferred to us 
from another institution, usually a community college. Most have 
families of their own and ore engaged in child care while going to 
school. Most are working while they are in school. 

They have different problems, different needs for financial sup- 
port, and they graduate with higher debt loads than the typical 
traditional undergraduate. 

We have two case studies in my written testimony, but I do not 
need to give them to you because the case of Mary is Angela 
Slaughter, even though I did not know her at the time, and the 
case of Bill is Renee and Larry Lynch, although I did not know 
them at the time, and, so, rather than bore you with the details, 
you have met them already, and we have many more exactly like 
them, and it is much more fun to meet the real people. 

We are able to serve roughly 97 percent of the financial needs of 
our traditional students but only about two-thirds of the needs of 
our non-traditional students. Part of that is because their needs are 
greater and part of it is because the Federal grant programs are 
still built on the assumptions of the more traditional student. 

Yet, our mission is to serve these adult students as well as tradi- 
tional students equitably and fairly. We did a survey last year of 
280 of our student parents who applied for financial aid, and we 
found that they are graduating with an average debt load which is 
twice the national average. It is $8,766. Forty-two percent of th*m 
have indebtedness of over $10,000 to repay. These are people who 
also have child care needs, who are trying to establish their ca- 
reers. 

The group was doing very well academically, almost exactly in 
fact what Angela Slaughter presented. Their average GPA is 3.4. 
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Approximately a third of them have difficulty paying for child 
care. Most feel an extremely high level of stress in balancing 
school with family. School work, child care. Their median income 
was $11,000. The fathers reported more income than the mothers 
because more of the fathers had working spouses. 

Now, this fits the national profile, and, so, we illustrate for you 
what you are going to hear all across the country. From 1970 to 
1985, students 25 years of age or older have increased from 28 per- 
cent of the people in higher ed to 42 percent, and by 1992, they will 
become the majority, the so-called new majority, and in fact by 
that year, 20 percent of the students in higher ed will be over the 
age of 35 with increasingly complex needs for support. 

In 1990, we also crossed the halfway point in higher education 
for part-time students. Now, in this country, 80 percent of our stu- 
dents do not live on campus. They are commuters and half of them 
are part-time and half of them are over the age of 25. 

So the profile of the people you have been serving through Title 
IV has changed remarkably in the past 15 years and yet our finan- 
cial system is still built on that profile, the traditional full-time de- 
pendent student, and what is important to know is that these stu- 
dents that we are now talking about, that you have met this morn- 
ing, that all of us I think will describe, will end up with more than 
twice the national average of debt. 

For every dollar that they receive in financial aid, however, they 
will give back $4.30 in Federal taxes. So they are a good bet and we 
need to invest in them. 

The concern that we have is that the student financial assistance 
which has become dominated by loans is differentially impacting 
these students. You know the numbers. In 1981, the typical finan- 
cial aid package was 35 percent grants, 46 percent loans and then 
other stuff to fill out the gap. , 

Last year, it was 30 percent grants and 53 percent loans carried 
extraordinarily by our students. We have increased our scholarship 
support fourfold at Portland State to try to cover this, but a school 
like Portland State, whose graduates are just acquiring positions of 
responsibility, fairly young school, simply does not have the capac- 
ity to attract private support to supplement the scholarship sup- 
port available from Federal sources. 

Our recommendations specifically are that you increase grant 
funding and raise the maximum award to $4,000; that you provide 
an annual cost of living adjustment in the maximum award; that 
like others who have said to you that you simplify the formula for 
eligibility and that you make it easier to fill out the forms; that 
you provide more flexible repayment plans for loans. 

We also agree with the American Council on Education that you 
should permit institutions to shift funds amongst loan categories 
and grant categories so that we can serve the needs of our particu- 
lar student body. At the moment, it is a 15 percent shift, we would 
like 25 percent shift, and, finally, we would like to seek authority 
for the State student incentive grants to offer matching for states 
that want to work with at-risk students. 

A point that has been made indirectly this morning but I think 
needs to be made directly as well is that people are throughout the 
land not believing they can go to college and families like the 
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Lynches are saying to their children, you will go to college, but 
there are many other families that are not and they are being dis- 
placed and they do not have any sense of where they can go. 

So a place like Portland State has been putting a lot of incentive 
programs in that attract young people, encourage them to consider 
going to college, and then try to help them with both the financial 
and social support needed for them to continue. 

So we urge that you think of that as part of the higher education 
legislation and help us help these people. 

My final point is the need for funding for Title XI. How could I 
resist the chance to say that to you when I am sitting here? It is 
very important to realize that over half the people in this country 
now live in metropolitan areas. There are about 40 of these institu- 
tions. They require and need your support because we are the insti- 
tution of choice for transfer, for undergraduate and graduate pro- 
fessional programs and for access to the educated work force. 

We are working in this area particularly on reciprocity, on 
trying to maintain that in the face of the problems in Oregon. If 
Angela is still here, we — I think we will be able to keep it. We are 
working on a regional approach. We have been working very close- 
ly with Vancouver, with Clarke College. We are doing everything 
we know to create a community of educational institutions, and we 
appreciate your support, your encouragement and your contribu- 
tions that both of you have made. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Judith Ramaley follows:] 
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Representative Unsoeld and Representative Reed, I am Judith A, 
Ramaley, President of Portland state University, i appreciate 
this opportunity to testify at the Subcommittee's hearings on the 
reauthorization of the Higher Education Act, 

Portland State University (PSU) is a major urban university with 
15,000 students, half of which are parttime. Approximately 25 
percent are working on graduate degrees* They are served by a 
faculty and staff of 1,500, PSU is a wajor provider of higher 
education for Oregon and Washington residents* Approximately 850 
Washington residents are enrolled at PSU. Of these 279 
participate in a reciprocity program that allows Washington 
residents to pay the same tuition as Oregon students, 

I am also appearing on behalf of the Coalition for Adult and 
Parttime Students (CAPS) of which I am a co-chair, CAPS is a 
coalition of educators supporting financial aid for adult and 
part time students in higher education* 

Portland state University is among the institutions of higher 
education serving a high percentage of nontraditional students. 
If we look at the students who apply for financial aid, only 40 
percent fit the traditional model* These students average 19 
years of age and go to school full time. They have some financial 
support from their parents and a high percentage will graduate in 
four years* 

The other 60 percent are quite different. They cannot rely on 
parental financial support. They are older, with the average age 
being over 29 years, and many attend less than full time* 

Because their circumstances are different, the financial needs of 
the nontraditional students are different and often greater than 
the traditional student. Nearly 10 percent of PSU's 
nontraditional student applicants for financial aid have 
dependent children that require child care* Within this group, 
half are single parents. During the 1990-91 academic year $643 
thousand in student aid was earmarked for child care* 

Contrary to what some expect, students who must work while 
pursuing their education may need more, not less, assistance. 
They often have family obligations and other expenses that 
require more assistance than the traditional student. By 
extending the time to obtain their degrees beyond the usual four 
years, these students require financial aid over a longer period 
of time. As a consequence of their greater need, there is a 
significant gap between what aid we are able to give them and how 
much is needed. 
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While we are able to meet approximately 97 percent of the 
financial needs of the traditional dependent student, ve are a 
to meet only about two thirds of the financial needs of the 
nontraditional student. These students are compelled to make up 
the difference from non-subsidized loan programs whose repayment 
and interest terms are not. as attractive as the need based 
programs. This is especially tru* of the parttime students who 
may be taking too tew courses to qualify for federal financial 
aid. One of the CAPS gcals is to remove the restrictions on aid 
to these students. 

Reliance on loans is a serious concern for educators. While we 
presume that an education has economic worth, and most people 
with a university education will be able to repay their loans, we 
are awarding our graduates a very large debt burden along with 
their degrees. 

Unfortunately, the situation is not getting better. In 1981-82 
almost 35 percent of the financial aid package for a PSU student 
would be in the form of grants and 46 percent would be in loans. 
Nine years later the grant portion of the package dropped to 30 
percent and the loan portion rose to more than half (53%) . 

We have tried to offset the rising costs of tuition by tripling 
the value of our scholarships and tuition waivers. While we 
offered $400 thousand in scholarships in 19bl-82, this year we 
are offering $1*7 million. Still, it is not enough. 

To illustrate the problems of the nontraditional students, let us 
look at two e*se studies. 

► Bill is a 28 year eld sophomore working on his first 
undergraduate degree in the field of Administration of 
Justice. In 1988 he was working forty hours a week in the 
corrections department earning an annual salary of $15,000. 
Bill entered Portland State during the fall ttra of the 
1989-90 academic year, but did not qualify for financial aid 
because of his income* Unable to to both work and attend 
school full time, Bill could only take a few courses each 
term. After the first year he realised that it would take 
him eight years to complete his degree at the present rate. 
He then decided to quit his full time job and accept 
parttime employment wuile pursuing his degree full time. 
When Bill applied for financial aid for the 1990-91 academic 
year, he was once *gain denied because his eligibility was 
based upon his 198 1 J income, which was $16,500. Due to the 
fact that he had left full time emplovuert, he was 
determined eligible for aid under the, Special Condition 
provision with the regulations. In place of his 1989 
income, his estimated 1990 income was used in determining 
his eligibility, unfortunately, he had six months of 
earnings as a full time #>mployee and six months of earnings 
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as a parttime employ ee during that year* Therefore, the only 
thing he could qualify for were federal loans. He has now 
applied for aid for the 1991-92 academic year and will 
qualify for grants and loans if his estimated 1991 income is 
used rather than his 1990 income. This kind of transition 
from full time employee to full time student is often a 
difficult one and requires the student to assume more debt 
burden than is typical of the traditional student. 

Mary is a single 35 year old mother with three children ages 
14, 6, and 4. She is a senior who anticipates completing 
her first undergraduate degree in December. She works 
parttiae and earns approximately $2,000 per year. She also 
receives $520 per month in child support from her ex- 
husband. She is attending PSU on a full time basis during 
the summer as well as the academic year. Her total cost of 
attendance is $16,052, which covers tuition and fees, books 
and supplies, room and board, transportation and $440 per 
month in child care. From her parttime job and her child 
support the federal government calculates that she should be 
able to contribute $171 toward her direct educational 
expenses. 

She has been awarded $12,899 in financial aid for the 
current academic year leaving her with an unmet need of 
$2,982 ($16,052 - $171 - $12,899 « $2,982). Her aid 
consists of $3,964 in federal and state grants, $6,875 in 
federal loans, a $125 scholarship and $1,935 from an 
experimental State of Oregon child care program which is not 
scheduled for renewal. 

When Mary graduates in December, she will have a total 
educational debt in excess of $19,000. 

The PSU experience is not unique. A Department of Education 
study disclosed that the proportion of college graduates with 
debt burdens increased from one-third to one-half between 19 7 7 
and 1986, and the median amount of debt more than doubled from 
$2,000 to $4,800. 

While we in higher education may get frustrated that the Higher 
Education Act does not provide sufficient funds or that the 
programs do not always correspond to the needs of our students, 
we are all grateful for the help that we receive. Federal aid 
accounts for 70 percent of the total $28 billion in grants, loans 
and work supplied from federal state and institutional sources. 
Five out of every six students assisted receive aid from federal 
programs. Without this aid »any could not continue their 
educations • 

We albo recognize that the Congress appreciates our needs and has 
tried to respond. The appropriations for Pell Grants more than 
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doubled between FY 1979 and FY 1991 - from $2.4 billion to more 
than $5 billion. Unf ortunately, this increase has been 
insufficient for the maximum award to keep pace with inflation. 
While it increased from $1,800 to $2,400 between FY 1979 and FY 
1991, it declined as a percentage of average college costs from 
46 percent to 25 percent. 

Pressure to reduce the deficit has meant that that there has been 
no increase in the maximum Pel?. Grant award for seven out of 
twelve years. 

It is obvious that despite abundant good intentions in the 
Congress and the Department of Education, the Higher Education 
Act does not have the resources to meet the need. 

From our perspective, the greatest need lies in increasing the 
grant funding and reducing dependence on loans, particularly the 
non-subsidized loans. A $4,000 maximum has been suggested and 
that amount seems reasonable. However, the goal of increasing 
reliance on grants and reducing it on loans is substanf < *Uy 
undercut when the grant maximum remains unchanged for years at a 
time. A simplified and liberalized formula for Pell grant 
eligibility and some type of automatic cost of living increase 
would be very helpful. 

Loans are a reasonable and necessary element of any financial aid 
package. However, to the extent that loans are necessary, more 
flexible repayment plans are needed. 

One of the major goals of the educational grants was to make it 
possible for low-income students to attend college. However, we 
are finding that these at-risk students are not as well prepared 
for academic study as the higher income students. Only .0 
percent of low income students complete a bachelor's degree 
within six years, compared to 60 percent of the more affluent 
students. This disappointing statistic illustrates the need for 
cooperative efforts between higher education and elementary and 
secondary education. We must do a better job of preparing 
secondary school students for higher education. 

PSU operates two very successful programs to accomplish this 
objective, one is called HESA (Mathematics, Engineering and 
Science Achievement) . In this program the University works with 
local schools to encourage science, math and engineering among 
low income and minority children. The Portland MESA programs 
works with 400 children in 13 different schools. Thirty of 
thirty-five graduates of the program have gone on to college or 
university programs. 

The second is the Portland Teacher Program. This program 
identifies and encourages minority students to pursue careers in 
teaching. Wt> work with the middle schools and secondary schools 
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in Portland to devtlop the students' interests. We than provide 
Special encouragement for them in secondary school and financial 
aid when they reach college. For those who ultimately become 
teachers, we help them find jobs in the Portland area. 

Federal support for these types of program* would contribute to 
future success of these students* We also solicit your support 
for the proposed new authority for State Student Incentive Grants 
(SSIG) to offer matching funds for states to establish or expand 
early intervention programs for at-risk student. 

Administrative rules governing financial aid should be modified 
to take into account the needs cf the growing number of 
nontraditional students and institutions of higher education 
should be given maximum flexibility in transferring funds among 
campus-based proqrams. The American Council on Education has 
urged authorization for campuses to increase from 15 percent to 
25 percent of SEOG, CWS and Perkins funds that they may transfer 
among the progrms. This authorization would allow campuses to 
compensate for the differences among the needs of students. 
While the student population of the average campus consists of 60 
percent traditional students and 40 percent nontraditional, FSU's 
student population is almost the exact opposite, obviously , our 
financial aid packages vilJ look different from the universities 
with more traditional student populations. It would help us to 
have greater flexibility in fashioning the aid packages. 

As the President of a major urban university, I cannot allow an 
appearance before this subcommittee to pass without soliciting 
your support for Title XI of the Higher Education Act. The urban 
grant concept contained in Title XI recognizes the growing 
importance of American cities and the 4 .r universities. I have 
devoted a great deal of my time to the task of integrating PSU 
into its urban setting. There is much a university can do 
improve the quality of life and the economic growth of an urna,* 
area. Like our land grant predecessors who helped build the 
rural economy and quality of life, we can do the same for the 
cities. The reauthorization and funding of Title XI would allow 
us to develop some model programs that would have widespread 
application. 

As the President of a major university in a bi-state urban area, 
I want to emphasize the value that I place on cooperative 
programs not just in the Oregon portion of this metropolitan 
area, but in the Washington portion as well. I have already 
alluded to the reciprocity agreement between our states. I hope 
that it can. be renewed. We are already engaged in a number of 
cooperative programs with WGU and the Washington community 
colleges. Our provost sits on one of the WSXJ advisory committees 
and the Clark county community colleges serve on our 
PSU/ Community college Liaison Committee. Although our resources 
for new programs has been seriously constrained by the tax 
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reduction measure approved by the Oregon voters la it year, I have 
fought hard for some state funding to begin some oi! these 
outreach programs. I remain optimistic that our legislature will 
see the value of what we might do together. Final Ly, I urge this 
Subcommittee to support federal programs and funding to help us 
expand the cooperative programs among institution of higher 
education. The Governor's Commission that looked at higher 
education in the Portland area concluded that in a time of 
limited resources, cooperative and collaborative programs offered 
a cost effective means of improving the quality and reach of 
higher education. 

I do not envy Members of Congress the difficult choices they must 
make. I realize there are more needs than resources. 
Nevertheless, I urge you to consider aid to higher education as 
an investment that will pay economic and social benefits into the 
next c< Jtury. We are training the workforce, the entrepreneurs 
and the professionals of the next generation. If we are to be 
competitive in the international markets, have a thriving 
domestic economy anr! an informed electorate/ we have to invest in 
the development of our human resources. 

Thank you for this opportunity to appear in support of the 
reauthorization of the Higher Education Act. 
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Mrs. Unsoeld, Thank you. 
Michael? 

STATEMENT OF MICHAEL MOISES, PRESIDENT, TREND 
COLLEGES, VANCOUVER, WASHINGTON 

Mr. Moises. Thank you. 

My name is Michael Moises, and I am appearing before you 
today in a variety of capacities, as the President of Trend Colleges, 
the largest collection of private vocational schools in the Pacific 
Northwest, with campuses du^ng back to 1907, as the President of 
the Washington Federation of Private Vocational Schools, an in- 
dustry body that works very closely with the Washington State 
Board for Vocational Education in meeting the needs of the more 
than 34,000 students who are currently attending private career 
schools, and as a member of the board of directors of the Associa- 
tion of Independent Colleges and Schools, an accrediting body that 
accredits schools such as mine. 

Most importantly, I appear before you today as a career educa- 
tor, having spent considerable years as £ high school teacher in 
Portland before embarking on my career in private education. 

The reauthorization of the Higher Education Act, I believe, will 
largely determine the educational future of our Nation, and meet- 
ing this challenge will largely determine whether the United 
States falters or thrives in the economic marketplace of the 1990s 
and into the year 2000. 

The reauthorization of the Higher Education Act is about quality 
education and, most importantly, providing equal access and educa- 
tional choice for students who come from a variety of socio-econom- 
ic backgrounds. 

Currently, private career schools provide half of the Nation's 
technically-skilled workers. Three out of four jobs now require 
technical skills. By the year 1995, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 70 percent of all jobs will require postsecondary educa- 
tion but only 20 percent will require a baccalaureate degree. 

It is interesting to note that as private career schools throughout 
the Nation, we are seeing an increasing number of students who 
come to us possessing a BA but who lack competitive skills to find 
a J-O-B. Sixty-one percent of private career school students gradu- 
ate. Those graduation rates compare favorably to those graduation 
rates in the public sector. 

Through the reauthorization of the Higher Educating Act, access 
to postsecondary education will be guaranteed to students who face 
severe economic challenges, comprise a large minority population 
or who have already had less than successful experiences in tradi- 
tional education. 

Unfortunately, education is about money and about the national 
deficit. Private career school students do save taxpayer money and 
schools such as mine do pay taxes. 

I am proud to report that 80 percent of our graduates obtain 
training-related employment shortly after completing their course 
of study. Through the efforts of Congress, I have to agree with all 
the rest of the speakers. We must guarantee that there are no 
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short-sighted cuts to Pell Grants, and that we clarify the imbalance 
currently created between loans and grants. 

Our sector of education has been blamed for fraud and abuse 
within the student loan program contributing to the high default 
rate, but the reality of the situation really is that when one stu- 
dent succeeds, whether in the private sector or in the public sector, 
they cover 65 student defaults. That is not to say that our industry 
condones defaults. Quite the contrary. 

We have taken extraordinary steps to remove schools who are 
not serving the interests of students. We fully disclose our gradua- 
tion rates to our students so that we can better educate the con- 
sumer. It is all about something called accountability in education. 

As an educator, I wonder where we would be educationally as a 
Nation if all of my counterparts in education were fully accounta- 
ble for their success. 

In summation, let me say that I have to agree that the decisions 
you face concerning reauthorization will demonstrate once and for 
all to our Nation that education is our highest priority, that all stu- 
dents regardless of economic or educational background will have 
freedom of choice when they decide where to go to school, be it 
public or private, profit or non-profit, and that once they have 
made that all-important determination, as a Nation, we will guar- 
antee that there is sufficient grants and loans to help them to fi- 
nance their education. 

There is a favorite saying of mine that hangs in my office wall 
that I moved from high school teaching career into my public— pri- 
vate career, simply states that "the heart of education is the educa- 
tion of the heart/' and that is what your decisions are all about. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Michael Moises follows:] 
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Good morning Corqresswoman Unsoeld. I appreciate the 
opportunity to appear before you today to discuss the 
Reauthorization of the Higher Education Act and its impact on 
students. My name is MICHAEL MOISES and I appear before you in 
a variety of capacities -- as the President of TREND COLLEGES, 
the largest collection of private career schools in the Pacific 
Northwest, dating back to 1907. As the President of the 
WASHINGTON FEDERATION OF PRIVATE VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS, an industry 
association that works closely with the Washington State Board 
for Vocational Education in serving the needs of the more than 
34,000 students currently enrolled in private career education in 
our state and -- as a Board Member of the ASSOCIATION OF 
INDEPENDENT COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, a body recognized by the 
Department of Education that grants accreditation to schools such 
as mine, But, most importantly, I speak to you as a career 
educator, who has served education in both the public as well as 
the private sector. 

The Rec 'thor ization of the H: ~jher Education Act will largely 
determine the "educational future" of our nation. The decisions 
that you and members of Congress will make, in relation to this 
act, will determine whether our nation can meet international 
competitiveness and the rapid technological change that makes 
educating a more skilled workforce vital to our economic success 
as a nation! Meecing this challenge will largely determine 
whether the United State:, falters or thrives in the economic 
marketplace of the 90 's and the year 2,000. 
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With America's elementary and secondary education in crisis, 
private career schools are playing an increasingly important rule 
in developing the labor pool our society needs to remain 
competitive in a united Europe and a financially powerful Asia. 

The Reauthorization of the Higher Education Act is about 
"quality education," and most importantly, providing equal access 
and educational choice for students from a variety of socio- 
economic backgrounds, Currently, schools such as ".end College 
provide ha_lf of the nation's technically skilled workers, Three 
out of four jobs now require technical skills. And, by 1995, 
according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 70% of all jobs will 
require post- secondary education but only 20% will require 
a traditional college degree. It' interesting to note that at 
private career schools, such as Trend College, we are seeing an 
ever increasing number of students who come to us with a B.A., 
but, lack the competitive skills to find a J-O-R, Private career 
skills are success oriented, we have to be, We are only as 
successful as our graduates, 61% of private career school 
students graduate compared to lower graduation rates at community 
colleges, traditional four-year colleges, or the 33% completion 
rate for Job Corps, 

Through the Reauthorization of the Higher Education Act, 
access to our schools will be guaranteed to students who face 
severe economic challenges, comprise a large minority population, 
or hove already had less than successful experiences in 
traditional education settings. 
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unfortunately, education is about money and the national 
budget deficit. Private career schools SAVE taxpayer's money 
about $3,000 per student, Not to mention that schools like mine 
pay taxes. And, because of our success our students enter the 
job market sooner, pay taxes sooner, and yes, begin to repay 
their student loans. I'm proud to report that 80% of our 
graduates ohtain training related employment shortly after 
completing their course of study, 

Through the efforts of Congress we must help all Americans 
become productive workers through education, Any short-sighted 
cuts in Pell Grants and other entitlement programs will make it 
difficult, if not impossible, for students to get the training 
they so desperately need. More than ever, through 
reauthorization, we need to bolster support for job training in 
post-secondary education and reduce the brutal imbalance between 
loans and grants that has forced our most neediest students to 
rely upon loans to rinance education. In 1980 grants made up 40% 
of a typical student aid package, with loans making up the 
balance. Today, grants only make up 28% of a typical package. 

Our sector of education has been blamed for fraud and abuse 
within the student loan program contributing to high default 
rates. But, the reality of the situation is that when just one 
student succeeds, his long term contribution to the nation's 
economy covers bb loan defaults. That's not to say that we 
condone defaults ~- quite the contrary. We have taken, as an 
industry, extraordinary steps to remove schools who abur^e the 
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system and are not serving the interests of students. We fully 
disclose our success rates to help educate the consumer when it 
comes to choosing a school for career training. And, through our 
Default Management Initiative, the first of its kind in 
education, we've helped school personnel and students learn about 
how to avoid loan defaults, their consequences, and how to track 
student performance of loan repayments. It's all about something 
called ACCOUNTABILITY in education. I wonder where we would be, 
as a nation, if all sectors of education were held accountable 
for their record of student success? 

In summation .... the decisions you face concerning 
reauthorization will provide the opportunity to demonstrate to 
the citizens of our nation that education is our nation's highest 
priority. That all students, regardless of economic or 
educational background, will have the freedom of choice in 
determining the school, public or private -- profit or non-profit 

they wish to attend. And, that once that determination has 
been made, there will be sufficient grant and loan programs 
available to finance that education. 

There is a favorite saying that hangs on my office wall. It 

states that "The heart of education is the education of the 

heart." That's what the Reauthorization of the Higher Education 
Act is all abouM 

Thank you and I'll be happy to answer any questions you 
might have. 
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Mrs. Unsoeld, Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF DR. HAROLD DENGERINK, DEAN, WASHINGTON 
STATE UNIVERSITY, VANCOUVER, WASHINGTON 

Mr. Dencerink, Good morning, Representative Unsoeld. 
I am Hal Dengerink. I am Dean for the WSU Vancouver branch 
campus. 

I, too, was a student a long time ago. In 1965, I graduated from 
college with no debt, having paid my way through without the sup- 
port of my parents. 

It is apparent that today it is impossible for many people to do 
that and given the level of minimum wage and the cost of higher 
education. 

Before I talk about our specific situation here, let me point out 
that what we are really talking about here is not simply financial 
aid, we are talking about the Higher Education Act which is a 
means to an end, and that end involves our way of life, our entire 
culture in this country, which is changing, and the relationship be- 
tween education and that culture is decidedly changing as well. 

Ours is a branch campus of Washington State University. It is 
one of five new branch campuses that were recently established in 
the State of Washington to provide upper division and graduate 
education to potential students in under-served areas of the State. 

Note the emphasis upon upper division and graduate education. 
Participation rates in the State of Washington at the baccalaureate 
and graduate level have fallen behind, At the associate level, they 
have not. 

At least the initial target for the branch campuses is the popula- 
tion of place-bound students who cannot relocate to other portions 
of the State to pursue a college career on a full-time basis. Our re- 
striction to the upper division and graduate level directs our efforts 
toward community college transfer students and it forces us to re- 
spond to the changing character of students and to facilitate that 
changing relationship between education and other elements of our 
society. i , 

For the kind of student that we are attempting to provide educa- 
tion, I want to point out that a debt accumulated while attending 
college is not the same kind of debt that would be faced by some- 
body who is, say, 22 years old just completing college. 

Trying to amortize the debt with half of the working life span 
left is something different th--n trying to do it with a longer time 
period left. That is, accumul; ting debt, forcing it into the last 2 
years, that is front-loading of grants, the back-loading of debt, is 
something that would run directly counter to the kind of thing that 
the State of Washington is attempting to do; that is, to increase the 
completion rate at the baccalaureate and graduate level. 

One of the things that you folks have been paying attention to is 
the need for day care for older returning students. We have noticed 
a distinct pattern among our students to return to college after 
their children have entered the public school system. Essentially, 
they are using the K-12 system as their day care. That does sever- 
al things. 
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One, it forces them to delay their educr cion until their children 
are in school, and it provides a number of scheduling difficulties 
and financial difficulties that greater flexibility in child care would 
otherwise provide, 

In closing, let me ta\V about one student who graduated from our 
campus yesterday, Mother's Day. She is a mother, a Native Ameri- 
can student. She has children, the youngest of whom is currently 
in Head Start. She has older children who are teenagers, She made 
the effort to go back to school as an adult, as a parent, 

There is more happening here in this family than simply one stu- 
dent completing college. For many of the stuc whom we are at- 
tempting to target, in this case Native An. jrican students, that 
mother going back to school, completing her education as an adult, 
provides an important kind of role model, 

If we were to not have financial aid available : ? or that kind of 
student, if we were to back-load the debt into tb<» later years, we 
would very likely have a student who had not completed, who 
would not provide that kind of role model for her own children, 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Harold Dengerink follows:] 
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Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education 
Testimony by Harold A. Dengerink 



Campus Dean 



Washington State University at Vancouver 



The issues that are being considered by this subcommittee are 
extremely important to the future of higher education, We strongly 
support many of the changes that you are considering: 

1. We very much favor attempts to simplify need verification. 

2. We strongly support attempts to alter the balance of grants 

and loans. 

3. We see a desperate need for simplification of aid delivery. 

4. We see some major conflicts between needs to maintain 

family assets and to finance a student's education. 

5. On this camf:us we are especially concerned about the 

availability of financial aid for non-traditional students, 
b. We strongly concur with the need to address the special 

needs of ethnically diverse students. 
7. We laud the attempts to target needy and at-risk students 



YVSU Vancouver: Rather than traverse territory that you have 
already covered in previous testimony, I want to address my 
remarks to our specific situation and some of the issues that it 
highlights. Ours is a branch campus of Washington State University. 
Ours is one of 5 new branch campuses recently established in the 
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state of Washington to provide upper division and graduate 
education to potential students in underserved areas of the state. 
Note that the emphasis is on upper division and graduate education. 
Participation rates at the baccalaureate and graduate level have 
fallen behind in the state of Washington. Participation at the 
Associate level has not. Our location in southwest Washington was 
occasioned by the absence of any four year in-state institution 
(public or private) less than a two-hour dr.ve away and by 
especially low participation rates (even by Washington averages). 

At least the initial target for the branch campuses is the population 
of place-bound students who cannot relocate to other portions of the 
state to pursue a college career on a full time basis. Our restriction to 
the upper division and graduate level also directs our efforts toward 
community college transfer students. That is, this campus is intended 
to serve non-traditional students and to respond to the changing 
character of students and to facilitate the changing relationship 
between education and other elements of our society. 

Our students are very different than those found on our main 
campus in Pullman which is a very traditional, small college town. 
The average age of our students is between 33 and 35. Over 60% of 
our students arc women. They pursue graduate degrees in 
enghecring, business and education or undergraduate degrees in 
social sciences, humanities, business and ^'irslr.g. The majority of our 
students are part-time enrollees. They art u uently married and 
have children. Many are employed full or part time. Some demand 
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courses only in the late afternoon or evening .vhile others are unable 
to attend before 8 in the morning or after 3 in the afternoon. 

Financial assets: Older students are more likely to have some 
assets that may preclude their eligibility for financial assistance than 
younger ones. These include home equity and savings. Let me note a 
vexing conflict for some of them Some of our students have, 
consistent with the advice of federal spokespersons and college 
counselors, initiated savings programs for their children's education. 
Such assets, however, may preclude those parents from obtaining 
financial aid for their own education. 

It is common today for students, especially first generation college 
students, to graduate with $20,000 or more in d In 1965, when 
the Higher Education Act was first enacted, I graduated from college 
with no debt. I had paid all of my own expenses by working 
summers and part time during the school year. It is not possible to 
do that currently given the minimum wage and college expenses. 
Such debts can be formidable for potential students and may 
preclude their pursuing a college career. 

The balance of grants and loans is a more serious matter for older 
students than for younger ones. A $20,000 debt accumulated while 
attending college, jan be more easily faced when one has an 
employable life span of 40 years than of 20 years. 
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Children: As I noted above, many of our students have children. 
These children are of all ages. Some of these children are also college 
students who complicate their student-parent's financial picture. 
While less expensive than college student children, preschoolers add 
to the financial, logistical and emotional burden of many student- 
parents. We have noted a major increase in the number of parents 
(especially women) who return to college after all their children arc 
enrolled in the public school system. Essentially, these parents are 
using the public school system as their daycare. While that sounds 
convenient, it can complicate college attendance by restricting the 
hours one can attend and adds to transportation problems and thus 
provide additional financial constraints. An additional complication 
arises for many of our older students who must care for elderly 
parents, sometimes in addition to caring for their own children. 

Complexity of financial aid procedures: We find that older 
returning students are far less tolerant of complicated bureaucratic 
procedures than are traditional students. That applies to all aspects 
of college life including, but not limited to applying for financial aid. 
This lack of tolerance arises, not from a erochetiness associated with 
old age, but from the complications associated with attempting to 
balance the conflicting demands of spouses, children, employment 
and social obligations to say nothing of the demands of being a 
student. Attempting to qualify for financial aid and attempting to 
deal with a complicated delivery system can become an 
overwhelming burden under these circumstances, especially for 
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those who need it most. Anything you can do to simplify financial aid 
procedures will be appreciated most by older returning students. 

Traditional students: Not all of our students are older returning 
ones. Many are ones who have recently completed their associates 
degree at one of the area community colleges and are no older than 
their counterparts at a traditional 4-year institution. Because we do 
not offer lower division courses, we find students with increasing 
frequency attempting to take courses at both our campus and at a 
community college. These students are attending part time at two 
institutions and cannot qualify for financial aid at both. Nor can they 
qualify for as much Financial aid at one as they could if they we 
attending full time at only one institution. In order to accommodate 
these students' financial needs we have been forced to develop 
separate consortia with individual community colleges. Such 
arrangements are difficult enough within the state of Washington. 
They are nearly impossible to establish across state lines for 
Washington students who may be attending part time at an out-ot- 
state community college. Such inter-institutional problems are likely 
to be an even bigger problem for this committee when attempting to 
deal with targeted populations before they become college students. 

Front Loading: It is my understanding that this committee is 
considering the possibility of front-loading grants to the first two 
years of college and relying more on loans for the students at the 
Junior and Senior level. This strategy runs directly counter to 
something that we are attempting to do in Washington - increase the 
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baccalaureate completion rate. As I noted above, this campus was 
created in part with the intent of increasing the percentage of 
citizens who went beyond the associate level. Massing the debt at 
that level will make it more difficult for students to pursue the 
degrees which Washington needs most. It would be especially 
problematic for this campus which attempts to address the special 
needs of older returning students. 

I want to applaud this committee for taking a serious look at the 
Higher Education Act, We know that it would be easy for you to 
simply maintain the financial aid system in its current form. Our 
students need the kind of dedication that this committee is showing. 
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Mrs. Unsoeld. Thank you. 

Very, very important panel, and I certainly have learned a lot 
and hope we can develop some of that in the questions. 
Jack, do you want to lead off? 
Mr. Reed. Thank you. 

Marianna, as a financial aid officer, would you like to see more 
discretion with respect to the decisions that you can make with 
regard to Federal loan programs, and if that is the case, what 
forms of discretion do you think would be helpful? 

Ms. Deeken. I think the ability to use professional judgment in 
adjusting the student's contribution has been particularly helpful. I 
regret the loss of the same kind of judgment that we used to have 
and that we had for all of 1 year in the Pell Grant program before 
they decided they could not afford it. 

I think being able to really look at each individual student, 
which is something we do on our campus daily, we examine each 
file, we talk to families a lot, has enabled us to help a lot more stu- 
dents into the system than simply having to go strictly by the num- 
bers that appear magically off the form, that they do not under- 
stand. 

Mr. Reed. There was a previous witness this morning who— Jo- 
lene's former colleague and, I guess, spiritually my former col- 
league from the Washington Assembly, who talked about financial 
aid officers sort of pushing people out of the queue now, saying you 
do not qualify. 

Do you get that sense? Is that your role now rather than trying 
to help people structure a financial basis for their education, now it 
is more like telling people no and cutting down the number of 
people in line? 

Ms. Deeken. Unfortunately, yes, and I think the biggest— the 
even bigger problem is that is what families see my role as as well. 
They do not see me as somebody there to help them, they see me as 
somebody putting yet another obstacle in their path. 

Mr. Reed. Let me ask another related question. Are there, 
though, people that you feel really are not going to be able to pay 
back these loans that they are accumulating, but you are in some 
respects, because they qualify, forced to approve them? !s that ever 
a problem that you have? What sense or direction might you give 
us in terms of resolving that issue? 

Ms. Deeken. That is a sticky question. I have seen studen t 
where they qualify for a loan. Unfortunately, not only do they 
qualify for a Stafford but perhaps they qualify for an SLS as well, 
and I cringe at the thought that I am required to certify that loan. 

But I think it is going to be very, very difficult to find a sense— a 
place where financial aid administrators are going to feel comforta- 
ble telling the student no because the student genuinely wants an 
education, and we do not have other funds to give them, and it is a 
very, very difficult situation. 

I have been there, and I know my colleagues have been there, 
uid I think increasing grant aid for some of those students and the 
student, for example, at my campus that was in that position, and 
if we had been able to give her more grant aid, perhaps with that 
and a combination of a Perkins, we would not have had to even 
talk with an SLS about— with her. 
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But because she was eligible, we had to certify that loan, and she 
showed up on my default list last week. 

Mr. Reed. But that is the type of flexibility that Dr. Ramaley 
was talking about in terms of being able to shift? 

Ms. Deeken. Right. Being able to shift dollars from one program 
into another that would enable this student to stay in school, and I 
think we need that flexibility. 

There are students who are perfectly willing and able to take on 
a loan, and there are others that though they say they understand, 
you know that academically maybe they are undor-prepared and fi- 
nancially they are not prepared, and giving that student a loan, 
like I said, is what — that student showed up on my default list and 
it was no surprise to me. 

Mr. Reed. I guess in summary, then, if we can creatively struc- 
ture the discussion with financial aid officers, that could a degree 
ameliorate the default rate problems that we are all seeing, is that 



Ms. Deeken. I think so. I think the programs— I think we need 
to look at different kinds of programs for different kinds of stu- 
dents. Your typical undergraduate is not a typical undergraduate 
any longer even at my campus. 

Mr. Reed. Dr. Manspeaker, you brought up the issue of— this is 
with respect to the default rates, also,— of other factors. Could you 
allude to about those other factors? 

Ms. Manspeaker. I think Marianna was describing the type of 
individual that has that other factor or those other factors, and cer- 
tainly I think the most important one is the economic capability of 
the individual to pay back a loan soon. 

I mean it is what banks normally use to determine whether to 
grant a loan or not, and, so, I do not think it is any surprise that 
the institutions with the highest default rate are also the institu- 
tions that seem to be serving the students of highest risk. 

So certainly one factor is the kind of economic background that 
people bring to the college, but the other is the potential to contin- 
ue the real inclination to continue to pursue a degree, and in some 
cases, the reasoning used in taking the loans. 

As Marianna mentioned, we often know the individual who is 
going to have problems paying back the loan and who will show up 
in default, and we are almost powerless to not certify that individ- 
ual. In fact, in many respects, we are powerless. 

So that the point is that, yes, there are a variety of factors, and 
we do not deal with them fully and, therefore, v/e have unsatisfac- 
tory default rates. 

Mr. Reed. The challenge, of course, to us is to come up with a 
legislative direction, and generally we just provide direction and 
not specific road maps because, otherwise, it would be much, much 
longer than it is already in terms of the drafting. 

But a direction that will help you do that without penalizing 
young people who want a chance and not so young people, based on 
your testimony, who want a chance basically at their piece of the 
American dream, which is to better themselves through education 
and to contribute to the society. 

So your hopes would be— your input is very important. 
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Do you want to make a comment? Because I have another ques- 
tion, unrelated question. 

Ms. Ramaley. Actually. I did, Representative Reed. To build on 
these few points, access really has three meanings. I think finan- 
cial aid is intended to provide access to education, but there are 
three components to access. 

The first is the programs that are available and the quality of 
those programs, and there are several components of the Higher 
Education Act that speak to that. 

Second, access has to do with financial support, and we have all 
emphasized that today and the need to open up that understanding 
to include the kinds of students that we all serve today. 

The third meaning of access is all the other things that help 
people be in school, the student services, support, community in- 
volvement, and those things are not necessarily built into the 
Higher Education Act, but they are things that we as institutions 
have to bring together with what you do support so that our stu- 
dents are well prepared to be in college and make the transition 
offectively and they are able to benefit from their presence. 

One of the difficulties we have is that the highest risk students 
who are also tending to be the highest defaulters then leave their 
first experience in higher education embittered, angry, and left 
with a debt to pay for something they felt was of no value in the 
first place, which is another reason we want to move toward some 
kind of support early to help these high-risk people make a good 
effective transition and then they can take on debt as we have a 
better sense that they will be better able to achieve it. 

Mr. Reed. Now, is that avenue of support, is that the Title XI 
program that you are talking about? 

Ms. Ramaley. In part, but also Title III, the TRIO Programs, the 
special access 

Mr. Reed. I wanted to ask specifically about TRIO. What is your 
experience in this area? Because in my home State of Rhode 
Island, we have a very active TRIO program with our colleges, and 
it ; s a model program. 

Ms. Ramaley. Yes, we have very active TRIO programs here. We 
have had some difficulty at Portland State being able to get access 
because many of these programs have essentially been capped due 
to two factors, the amount of money available and also the way in 
which continuing grant proposals are reviewed. There is a point 
system for continuation that has them weight more heavily than 
institutions trying to get a proposal for the first time. 

So which is what you would expect when you have an allocation 
of scarce resources, you want to be sure that you continue proven 
programs. 

But with an institution like Portland State, trying to expand its 
support for non-traditional students, it has some difficulty breaking 
in, but where we have broken in, we have been extremely success- 
ful. We have increased the retention rates and graduation rates. 
We have increased the diversity of our student body. They are ab- 
solutely essential programs. 

Of course, there are about six or seven of them, but 

Mr. Reed. Yes. 
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Ms. Ramaley. [continuing] we do support it strongly. We encour- 
age you to keep it going, and, if possible, to expand the amount of 
funding that you have available. 

The reason I emphasize the urban grant is that that has been sit- 
ting authorized for 10 or 11 years but never funded, and, of course, 
institutions like mine speak to all three aspects of access. 

Mr. Reed. Thank you, Doctor. 

Mr. Moises, the trade schools in this country play a very vital 
role in significant aspects of postsecondary education, and I won- 
dered if you wanted to elaborate in any of the themes, particularly 
one with respect to the default rate and your experiences with your 
types of institutions. 

Mr. Moises. Well, I think obviously as has been pointed out, I 
think there are a lot of factors contributing to the default rate. It is 
interesting to note that with campus-based loan programs, those 
are programs in which the schools themselves work with students 
on repayment. 

The default rates are single digit to a high of 12 percent, and as 
you are aware, the way it currently is, we know our students, but 
once those loans go into the secondary market, we are virtually 
powerless to assist those students, number one, even finding out 
who is the holder of that loan, and we have never shirked the re- 
sponsibility and accountability in the default area. 

We only ask that we be able to work with our students because 
we know them to help them repay those loans, but currently we 
are precluded from doing that. 

Mr. Reed. Precluded by the lack of identification of who the sec- 
ondary lender is? 

Mr. Moises. That is correct, and basically it is the relationship 
between the ultimate holder of that paper and the student, and, so, 
we have attempted to work with lenders and those people in the 
secondary market to track students, to work with them. 

Unfortunately, we are virtually powerless based on the way in 
which the programs are currently structured. 

Mr. Reed. But that is not a legal legislative impediment? There 
is no legal 

Mr. Moises. No, it is not. 

Mr. Reed, [continuing] impediment, it is a practical o* a? 

Mr. Moises. That is correct, but we still find it ver> difficult to 
get the attention of the people in the secondary market when we 
offer to help them because at that point in time, it is strictly a 
business transaction for them and they know the loan is ultimately 
guaranteed by the government. So where is there impetus to try 
and actually collect those funds? 

Mr. Reed. I just have a final question for Harold and perhaps the 
whole panel. 

We have been talking about front-loading and back-loading, and 
basically we are talking about what incentives are we giving to stu- 
dents good or bad to go to school and to continue in school. 

It seems the proponents of the front-loading suggest that this is a 
good incentive because it will allow students to concentrate on edu- 
cation for a couple of years and really test themselves out, and if 
they do not like the experience, they can go away and leave, but 
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they will not have that bitter sense of not only failure but debt, 
which sometimes is even more fitter than failure. 

The opponents seem to suggest that this will essentially force 
people to go into a 2 year program exclusively, and I just am feel- 
ing my way through here, and I think institutionally the commit- 
tee is, just comments about that— these arguments on front-load- 
ing/back-loading and positive incentives/negative incentives. 

If you want to take it, Harold, then if the rest of the panel would 
comment, that would conclude my questioning. 

Mr. Dengerink. I think obviously the easy theoretical answer to 
that is to rely more on grants all the way through. 

Mr. Reed. Yes, we have a national debt problem, too, Harold. 

Mr. Dengerink. I understand. I think it is very clear to me that 
there are certain situations in which one wants to do exactly that, 
to use the grants up front with the high-risk students to make that 
experience as positive a one as possible, to use the funds to remove 
other immediate barriers to attending an institution of higher edu- 
cation, as well as to preclude the longer-term barriers, such as the 
debt. 

However, as they say in the State of Washington, okay, what has 
become apparent to us, okay, is that our 2 year degree, associate 
degree, completion rates are as good as anywhere in the country. 
What we are having major problems with in this State are comple- 
tion rates at the baccalaureate level and the graduate level. That is 
especially true in Southwest Washington, where the participation 
rate at 4 year institutions is lower by almost half than the average 
in the State of Washington, and that is even taking into account 
the students who are going across the river to PSU. 

Mr. Reed. Does this represent those people who are in 4 year in- 
stitutions and who are dropping out after 2 years or does this rep- 
resent those people who are going to a 2 year institution, finishing, 
and then going to the work force? 

Mr. Dengerink. It is the number of people who are enrolled in 4 
year degree programs. 

Mr. Reed. And they are just dropping out, basically? 

Mr. Dengerink. Well, in Southwest Washington, okay, what the 
only alternative to the place-bound student is to go to the commu- 
nity college, and then the alternatives, say, in Clarke County are 
either to go across the river to try and be part of the reciprocity 
arrangement which has a limitation to it, okay, or to go north 2 
hours to Evergreen, okay, 2 hour commute is a difficult problem. 

That is why we have put together the branch 

Mr. Reed. I understand that, but it is a problem we do not have 
in Rhode Island because 2 hours north of Rhode Island is New 
Hampshire and Maine. 

Mr. Dengerink. I understand. 

Mr. Reed. So now I see. You are talking about a locational prob- 
lem for working students who really do not have the flexibility to 
go away to a campus even if they could afford it, and 

Mr. Dengerink. Correct, and let me emphasize that students are 
becoming increasingly place-bound, place-bound in part by the costs 
of higher education. 

For someone— my home institution, being the main campus, is lo- 
cated in Pullman, Washington. It is a small town of about 23,000 
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students— people— of whom, the 23,000, 16,000 are students. There 
is not a lot of part-time work in Pullman. There is not a lot of full- 
time work in Pullman, unless you have a Ph.D. and are working at 
the university. 

People who go to Pullman go there to go to school full-time. They 
have to relocate. There is expense associated with that. They have 
to be committed to attending full-time. It is the old classic small 
college town. Something that is disappearing in this country and 
provides a unique kind of an alternative, but it is an alternative 
that is less and less available. 

People are less able for financial reasons to relocate. They are 
less able to commit themselves full-time for 4 years to pursue a 
degree. People increasingly have family commitments as they 
become older and become college students. They have family that 
lock them into a given place. They not only have to in those cases 
relocate themselves but spouses, children, etc. 

Mr. Reed. Yes? Dr. Ramaley and then Dr. Manspeaker. 

Ms. Ramaley. To pick up on that, the— what has been going on 
in recent years is that more and more people are living in metro- 
politan areas, but the more developed and traditional and more 
well-funded institutions are generally 2 or more hours away from 
those areas, and therefore the place-bound student that Harold is 
talking about are found predominantly in areas that are still 
under-served by higher education. 

You are seeing in this particular region, in the so-called greater 
metropolitan area of Portland, which includes Clarke County and 
some sections of other Washington counties as well as three 
Oregon counties, a good type case of that because in this region, 
taking this thousand mile or so radius— square footage, you find 
that we are about at 80 percent of the under-graduate population 
but only at 50 to 60 percent of the graduate. 

That has to do with the number of programs we have to offer, 
the capacity of those programs to serve students, and the fact that 
the very institutions that have to meet these needs of growing pop- 
ulations are the least well-funded and have the most students with 
the most complex needs that have to be packaged by our financial 
aid officers and our student affairs people in general, which is the 
reason that you are hearing the story this way in this particular 
place. 

You find this in the Middle West, the Plains states and the West, 
but the systems of education generally have an institution some 
distance removed from the metropolitan region, and, so, Harold 
and I, for instance, are working together and my provost sits on his 
council, he sits on our community college and community liaison 
committee, we are trying to plan together, work together, so that 
what is built by Washington State on this side of the river is com- 
plementary to what we are trying to do on my side of the river, so 
that we as best we can, given the differences in the two states and 
their systems, act like a system of education, and our needs are es- 
sentially identical, to serve these students who have no other 
choice but us. 

Mr. Dengerink. And that is one of the reasons why the Title XI 
is so extremely important for institutions of ours. 
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If you were holding these hearings in Eugene or in Pullman, you 
would get a very different story, I think. 

Mr. Reed. That is why Mrs. Unsoeld wanted to hold them here 
because we wanted to get this story. 

Ms. Manspeaker. I would like to comment a bit about the issue 
of front-loading. First, I would like to join my colleagues from the 
cities mentioned that those of us from rural areas have place- 
bound students as well, and in fact we probably invented the con- 
cept of place-bound students. It is 2 hours anywhere from Grays 
Harbor. 

So but the point I was going to make with regard to the front- 
fading issue, I avoided using the word "front-loading" in my rec- 
ommendations to you sort of leaving that problem with you be- 
cause I believe balance is the issue, and it may come from indexing 
to some extent, you know, mentioning the factors that I mentioned 
of what— where we see high default rates, we may be able to index 
some of our decision-making so that for those entering students 
who have very high financial need, are frgh risk, that we have a 
process by which grants are much more accessible to those people 
and we are able to "front-load" for them while we also can make 
the distinction that there are entering freshman students for whom 
a loan makes more sense and can then therefore be built over a 
longer period of time and so forth. 

So I would just argue in terms of balance in this whole question. 

Mr. Reed. Yes, Marianna? 

Ms. Deekln. I would like to make one comment. We have talked 
a lot about place-bound students, and I think the thing that we all 
need to consider is the current demographics and while I will not 
go on and on because admissions people love to do that, and I am 
not one of them, but the reality is right now, we have a shrinking 
traditional student population and I think we see that on every col- 
lege campus in this country. 

However, I am very concerned because if you look at the upcom- 
ing generation of what we will consider the new "traditional ' stu- 
dent, they are going to be predominantly what we call in this coun- 
try "minorities." That is part of why I talk about— I talked about 
balance as well. 

I think we need to be very, very concerned about only allowing 
those students grants in their first 2 years. Some of them maybe 
should not take a loan, but some of those people who are entering 
a 4 year institution and with the goal of getting a baccalaureate 
degree should not be precluded from either getting a loan or a 
grant which best serves their needs, and I think we really need to 
consider that when we look at the whole picture of should we give 
students higher grants and no loans or higher grants with the 
option of a loan if they need it. 

Mr. Reed. Thank you very much. Thank you very much, panel. 

I have learned a great deal this morning. This is a lovely region 
of the country. I knew that before I got here. It has been con- 
firmed. This was a wonderful opportunity to meet with you and 
particularly the dedicated educators like yourself who arr con- 
cerned about the issue as we are, to listen to the testimony of 
people like Angela who are working for the future, for all of our 
futures, and the Lynches. 
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It gives me not only a sense of direction but a sense of inspira- 
tion that if we are perseverant and work hard at this, we will have 
a better system and we will contribute to an economically more 
viable America and a better country over all, and I have also once 
more have had my admiration increased immensely for your Rep- 
resentative and the Chairwoman here who has run this hearing 
today> not only for her brilliance and her wisdom but also for her 
endurance, to keep flying back and forth. I am lucky. I only have 
to fly an hour up to Rhode Island. She is a woman of great intelli- 
gence and compassion and endurance, and I thank you so much for 
this opportunity to be with you, and if I may take your leave, I 
must go to the airport and go back to Rnode Island. My ears are 
just beginning to be unstuck, so I have to get back on the plane 
and go. 

Mrs. Unsoeld. I want to so much thank you, Jack, for coming 
today because what I am sure you have absorbed as have I from 
these people — who not only have an empathy for students but have 
a great resolve about education — is their insight into the problem 
and what we might do about it. 

I think it is that resolve that one feels after hearing from them 
to stiffen our backbone, to go back and fight the good fight for 
these issues, and I would put in one plea, that the Secretary of 
Education Lamar Alexander really understands education, but our 
role in addition to bringing direct testimony is to raise the public 
awareness and demand so that this administration will feel it is 
okay to put some money into education, and, so, you all as usual 
need to lead the government and the elected officials and all the 
rest of us. 

Thank you so much, Jack. I do appreciate your being here, and I 
do not want to prevent you from getting on that plane on time. 

Mr. Reed. I can see me hitchhiking on Route 66 now. 

Mrs. Unsoeld. Yes. I wanted him to be able to get back to DC at 
a decent hour, and some of the rest will be arriving in the earlier 
morning hours, and I want to thank also Maureen and Diane for 
coming out. I want to thank my own staff. Donna just left to drive 
to the airport. Donna Levin and Mary Legry, Doug Levy and Mimi 
who helped to put this on. 

Since our time constraint is a little bit relieved, I would like to 
know whether any of you from anything that has happened today 
or thoughts that have come to you, that you would like to add to 
this record before we officially close this part of it. 

Ms. Ramaley. I have one more thing I would like to say, Repre- 
sentative Unsoeld, and that is that particularly in this region of 
the country, cooperation amongst institutions is a critical part of 
the future. The relationship of the community colleges to the 4 
year institutions, the working relationship between the profession- 
al programs and public and private higher education will be a criti- 
cal backdrop to what you are trying to do with the reauthorization 
of the Higher Education Act, and I hope that you can see that 
there are working relationships here that even span the State 
boundaries. 

Mrs. Unsoeld. Yes. 

Ms. Ramaley. And that we see ourselves as part of the same 
community of interest and we try to support our students who in 
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turn can only be served by our cooperation, so that we can focus on 
the students as the center of the purpose, not the institution and 
its purposes. 

We appreciate the chance to have had an opportunity to illus- 
trate that for you today. 

Mrs. Unsoeld. And on our committee also there is great biparti- 
san support for the education issues. Unfortunately, we need to 
extend that to our colleagues who do not have the joy of serving on 
the committee so that they, too, understand that importance. 

Would any of the rest of you like to add something? Yes? 

Mr. Moises. I would just like to echo your comments. I think it is 
most appropriate that all members of the educational community 
work together for the betterment of students. 

I think sometimes in the private career sector, most people be- 
lieve that our students simply leave school and go to work. An in- 
creasing number of our students get so turned on about education 
that they then go on to 2 year schools and 4 year schools, and I 
would only like to add that as we come together as an education 
community, it would be very nice if we could talk about articula- 
tion agreements because many of our students when they go across 
the river find out the courses they took which are very similar at 
PSU or at Clarke, they will get no credit for those courses, and 
then they do not go on. 

So I would hope that articulation becomes an ongoing part ot our 
dialogue. 

Mrs. Unsoeld. Thank you. Thank you for your leadership. 
Hal? 

Mr. Dengerink. I just want to make one more comment to echo 
the need for simplicity, and the issue about cooperation raises that 
issue in part. 

One of the things that we spent a great deal of time doing this 
past year was establishing consortia between the Clarke College 
and NWSU, so the students could attend part-time at one institu- 
tion and part-time at another and be eligible for financial aid. As 
part-time students at either, there would be a problem. 

We have established those as consortia and have to do it on an 
individual institution-by-institution basis. There is complexity, in 
other words, at the institutional level as well as at the student 
level. For us to do that with all of the potential community colleges 
that— throughout the State and in Oregon, to work out those kind 
of relationships gets to be formidable. 

Simplification would help all of us. It would help us in the insti- 
tutions to put more of our resources directly on the students rather 
than in administering the system. 

Mrs. Unsoeld. Marianna or Jewell? 

Ms. Manspeaker. Well, the only comment I would make with 
regard to cooperation is that it actually goes beyond our education- 
al institutions. It is Department of Employment Security, DSHS, 
and so forth, all of us are in this together, and I think we are be- 
ginning to work that way, in a collaborative way, that has some 
real promise. 

Ms. Deeken. They have said it all, 

Mrs. Unsoeld. All right. I am going to piggyback on what you 
just said about that because in this report, "The Unfinished 
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Agenda" by the Committee for Economic Development, they talk 
about the many social services that our K-12 institutions are cur- 
rently performing and the need to have those social services 
brought in to the school because it is appropriate given what has 
happened to the family structure, our changed type of work force 
and so forth. But to bring them into the school and have other 
bodies performing them so the teachers are once again freed up to 
teach, and it is interesting to hear you say that that is true all the 
rest of the way through, and it really is a birth through life learn- 
ing situation. 

In fact, I think it goes really into prenatal but that is another 
discussion for another day, yes. 

Thank you all so much. This officially closes our Pacific North- 
west field hearing of the Subcommittee on Postsecondary Educa- 
tion of the Committee on Education and Labor. 

The record will remain open for the written testimony of others 
who would like to add to this official record which will make a dif- 
ference in the ultimate outcome of the piece of legislation that will 
be known as the new Higher Education Act. 

Thank you all. 

[Whereupon, at 11 a.m., the subcommittee adjourned.] 
[Additional material submitted for the record follows.] 
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Representative Unsoeld, and members of the Committee, good 
morning. My name is Thomas Hauser, and I am the director of the 
ITT Technical Institute in Seattle, 

I would like to thank you for holding' this hearing on the 
Reauthorization of the Higher Education Act right here in 
Vancouver. Washington's private career school sector — through 
the joint efforts of the State Board for Vocational Education, the 
Department of Education, and the Washington Federation of Private 
Vocational Schools — is strongly committed to postsecondary 
education, and we are looking forward to a future that is equally 
strong in preparing individuals for solid, productive careers. 

1 would like to take a moment to give you some background on 
our schools. There are 40 ITT schools across the country serving 
17,000 students. Each one is committed to providing the highest 
quality postsecondary occupational education to students as they 
prepare to assume new career opportunities. And on the national 
level, ITT is successfully placing 84% of its graduates in jobs 
for which they've been trained. 

At ITT, we teach classes in electronics engineering 
technology, computer technology and industrial technology. In 
addition, we teach classes in mathematics, and oral and written 
communications. There are about 4 40 students who are currently 
attending ITT in Seattle; 250 are enrolled in electronic 
engineering, 60 are enrolled in computer aided drafting, and 130 
are enrolled in business-related courses. Our placement rates 
slightly exceed ITT nationally, we place 86% of all graduates for 
jobs in which they've been trained. 
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The young people who want careers in fields such as these are 
often in greater need of financial assistance than those who 
choose to attend traditional colleges. These financial assistance 
programs will have a direct impact on whether millions of young 
people will be able to pursue their version of the American dream. 

Everyday newspaper headlines remind us that society must help 
all Americans become productive workers. But cuts in Pell Grants 
make it more difficult for workers to get the training they need. 
Now, more than ever, we need to strengthen support for the 
technical education segment of postsecondary education and reduce 
the imbalance between loans and grants that has forced our 
neediest students to rely upon loans to finance their education. 

In 1990, grants constituted 40 percent of the tynical aid 
package, with loans making up most of the remainder. Now grants 
makft up only 2S percent of the typical package. 

Thin means many trained graduates must set out on the career 
path carrying a crushing debt burden. Restrictions and cuts in 
federal student aid programs are adding to that burden. Student 
aid programs have failed to keep up with the cost of higher 
education and this has £orce»l students to bear a greater portion 
of the costs. Coupled with other changes, such as a cap on 
borrowing under tne Guaranteed Student Loan program and 
restrictions on Supplemental Loans for Students (SLS) , students 
are increasingly hard-pressed to pay for the training they need to 
find good jobs. 

The growing percentage of private career school students who 
benefit tram financial aid is no threat to the student aid system, 
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but a reflection of increasing demand for this type of education. 
Pell Grants and the loan programs help private career school 
students — many of wnom live independently from their families — 
offset their high level of financial need. 

While we realize the importance of financial aid for our 
students, we also realize the concerns associated with default 
rate. Unfortunately, the default rate is primarily a function of 
the population served. Private career schools educate a 
disproportionate number of low-income an5 at-risk students, 
thereby increasing the number of students who default on their 
loans. 

In 1986, to help with the problem of student loan defaults, 
we instituted a Default Management Initiative. We educated our 
students about the responsibility associated with taking out 
loans, and once they graduated we got them placed in jobs for 
which they were trained. With steady incomes and knowledge of the 
process, we helped them get on the right track and pay back their 
student loans* Now, we are proud to report that our efforts have 
been effective — Washington State boasts one of the lowest 
overall default rates in the country. 

As a member of the Washington Skills 2000 coalition — an 
organization made up of concerned elected officials, business- 
people, educators, students and community activists designed to 
ensure access to federal financial aid for students attending 
private career schools -- I urge Congress to recognize the 
important contribution that graduates of private career schools 
make to society. In fact, the greatest job opportunities 
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throughout, the next 10 years are expected to be in the service and 
technical fields. This is why it is important to ensure that 
young people have access to the institution of their choice. 

To help achieve these goals, I believe we ought to head in 
the direction outlined in the legislative proposal that two 
national organizations - the National Association of Trade and 
Technical schools (NATTS) and the Association of Independent 
Colleges and Schools (AICS) — have shared with your Committee. 

The proposal will provide access to postsecondary education 
opportunities for all students, including the poor and 
disadvantaged. It restores the proper balance between grants and 
loans so the very poorest do not leave school under a huge burden 
of debt. It improves the integrity of the aid programs. And it 
enhances the effectiveness of the programs through simplification 
and improved administration. 

The plan recognizes that people should have access to the 
type of education that best meets their interests and abilities, 
whether at a four-year college or private career school. 

Moreover, the proposal calls for a number of reforms that 
will clarify the accountability of all players involved in the 
student aid programs and create ways to curb abuse — reforms that 
will help restore everyone's confidence in these programs. 

An efficient and productive economy depends on educators, 
scientists and doctors. But it also requires the people who build 
our homes, program our computers, assist our doctors, repair our 
cars and maintain our offices, schools and hospitals. 

There are countless Americans who would not be where they are 
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today if it had not been for loans, grants and other financial 
assistance provided through Higher Education Act. Please make 
sure the door stays open for the next generation of students who 
want to have the same chance so many others have had. We owe them 
that chance. 

Thank you. 

Tom Hauser is Director of ITT Technical Institute in Seattle, 
President of Washington State Skills 2000, and President-elect of 
Washington Federation of Private Vocational Schools. 
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June 20. 1991 



Robert Blackmail 
International Air Academy 
2901 East Mill Plain Blvd 
Vancouver, WA 98661-4899 

Dear Robert 

I am enclosing a copy of the section of the hearing transcript that mntioni the 
International Air Academy, and a copy of Angela Slaughter's written statement As I stated 
a t the hearing. I brought up the Academy because Angela included her experience in her 
written statement The question about the Academy was just one of a series of questions I 
asked Angela (who was very nervous) to help her through her testimony. 

While Angela may have signed t disclosure form saying she was willing to rek* ae 
for her tint job, she seemed to have the irnpression that local work was available as well. 
Whether or not she signed such a disclosure, Angela's personal drcumstances (single 
mother with a preschool child) wouM have prevented her from taking advantage of certain 
job possibilities. Since the opportunities you listed did not include salary ranges, hours, or 
job responsibilities, if i hard for me to determine whether or not that wat the case. 

Aa we move through the reauthorization process, I am looking very carefully at the 
issues facing private vocational schools. I applaud the efforts of the National Association 
of Trade and Technical Schools to toughen the accreditation process, and I look forward to 
working with all of you to help us solve some of the problems we face. 

I appreciate your effort to reach out to Angela to see if you can help her further, but 
as you heard at the hearing, Angela is well on her way to another career that will enable her 
to stay in the area and support her daughter with a family wage. I would encourage you 
instead, to look at your admissions process, and make sure that future Angelas really 
understand what they are up against when they complete your program 

I will be happy to include both your letter and my response in the official record of 
the hearing. 

Sincerely, 



JU:mc 
Enclosures:?. 




Unsoeld 
Member of Congress 
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The Honorable Jolene Unsoeld 
Congresswoman, 3rd District, Washington 
610 Main Street 
Vancouver, WA 9B661 

Dear Representative Unsoeld: 

I was very pleased to be able tw attend your field hearing 
of the Postsecondary Subcommittee of the Education and 
Labor Committee on the reauthorization of the Higher 
Education Act that was held in Vancouver on Monday, Hay 
13. I was also pleased that private vocational schools 
were invited to participate in the hearings. As a member 
of one of the panels, Mr. Noises did an excellent job of 
presenting the concerns we all have for the future of 
education in this country. 

As the hearings proceeded, I was very pleased that the 
real issues were becoming a part of the record. Except 
for some periodic "politicizing," a real concern for the 
educational needs of our society was being expressed. I 
felt lots of empathy for the couple from Hoquiam and for 
Angela Slaughter. I was a little surprised when you asked 
Angela a question that was totally unrelated to the 
hearing when you asked her to tell about her experience at 
International Air Academy. I had not recognized her as a 
former student at International Air Academy, but I was 
very dissapointed to hear her response. 

As General Manager of the Vancouver campus of International 
Air Academy, I would liKe to set the record straight, 

Angela applied for admission to our Airline 
Reservations and Airport Services program on 
August 18, 1988. She began classes on August 29, 
198B and graduated with her Class on November 16, 
1988. All applicants for admission to our 
Airline Reservations and Airport Services program 
are required to affirm in writing that they are 
willing to relocate to obtain their first position 
in the airline industry. Angela provided that 
affirmation. 



VANCOUVER WASHINGTON ST LOU'S MISSOURI , ONTARIO CALIFORNIA 
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The Honorable Jolene Unsoald 



(2) 



May 17, 1991 



During tha ninth waak of training, Angala and her 
claesmates vara praaantad with tha initial 
employment opportunities that were being nade 
available to these future graduatea. Between 
October 24, 1988 and November 8, 1988, a total of 
twenty-one (21) different poaitiona, totalling 
over 180 jobe, were preeented to Angela and her 
classmates. Angela declined to interview for 
seventeen (17) of theee positions. 

Among the positions she declined interviews for 
were the following: 



CUC Travel 
American Airlines 
U.S. Air 
Braniff Airlines 
Braniff Airlines 
Continental 
Nest Air 
United Airlines 



Denver, Co 

Los Angeles 

Reno 

Dallas 

LaGuardia 

Newark 

San Francisco 
San Frencieco 



Pull 
Full 
Full 
Full 
Full 
Full 
Full 
Full 



•time, 
-tine, 
-tine, 
-Tine, 
-Tine, 
-Time, 
-Tine, 
•Time, 



Pemanent 
Pernanent 
Pemanent 
Pemanent 
remanent 
remanent 
remanent 
remanent 



As you can eee, Angela 'a response (which is now a natter of 
public record) did not relate the true facts. More 
importantly, the question that led to the response was entirely 
inappropriate in the context of the hearing. Therefore, I 
would request that this letter also be made a part of the record 
of the hearings. As a member of your constituency, X would 
appreciate hearing from you. 

We have worked very hard over the yeare to maintain quality 
education and accountable placement programs. We have placed 
over 12,000 graduates in the airline/travel industry. I feel 
that our reputation wae compromised by Angela's response to 
your question. Ae 'of this time, Angela has not agreed to meet 
with us to determine if we can assist her further. 



Sincerely, 



Robert 0. Blackmnn 
General Manager 
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UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 



MA'ITU, WASHINCTON 



\>u PrttukM f»r St mini I Affiim. PU-lU 



March 26, 1991 



Ms. Mimi Castaldi 
Legislative Assistant 
Congressman Unsoeld s Office 
1508 Longworth House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515-4703 

Dear Ms, Castaldi : 

Following their recent visit with you, President Gerberding and 
Vice President Lein suggested that I cormiunicate with you regarding 
issues of particular interest to us as Congress considers 
reauthorizing the Higher Education Act of 1965 as amended. While 
brief by design, the enclosed statement reflects our views on those 
elements of the discussions to which we hope the delegation will be 
especially attentive as the reauthorization process progresses. 

If something more would be helpful, please let us know. 



ERM: Ido 

27/103 

Enclosure 

cci Dr» William P. Gerberding w/enr.losure 
Mr. Erie S. Godfrey w/enclosure 
Assistant Vice President and 
Director of Student Financial Aid 
Dr. John N. Lein w/enclosure 



Sincerely yours, 




Ernest R. Morris 
Vice President 
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University or' Washington 
Priorities for the Reauthorization of 
Federal Student Aid Programs 

The University of Washington administers a comprehensive, 
centralized program of financial assistance for students enrolled at 
its main and two branch campuses. During the 1990-91 academic year, 
the University's Office of Student Financial Aid wt 11 coordinate the 
distribution of about $51 million in federal, state and private 
financial aid. About 9,500 students will receive some form of 
assistance through various programs-some 70 percent of whom wi 1 be 
undergraduates and the balance will be graduate and professional 
students. 

Approximately 83 percent of the University's financial aid 
fundinq is derived from federal programs, with state and private 
sources providing an additional 15 and 2 percent, respectively, biven 
the University's substantial reliance on federal programs, its 
interest in the Title IV reauthorization process is wel 1 developed. 
In preparation for this process, the University has identif ied several 
issues of great importance. It is hoped that these matters, which are 
discussed below, will be seriously considered by Congress during its 
reauthorization deliberations. 

Adequate Funding: The overall purchasing power of the 
federal programs, especially grant assistance, has been eroded 
significantly over the last decade, and the University s capacity to 
provide adequate levels of assistance to eligible students continues 
to decline. For example, while students here will receive substantial 
levels of assistance this year (again, about $51 mi Hon], the 
aggregate financial need of our applicants is roughly $88 million a 
shortfall in funding of some $37 million. 

It is hoped that Congress will continue its commitment to 
provide adequate levels of funding for the major programs by 
significantly increasing support for the Pell and campus-based 
programs . 

Balance: Over the course of the last decade or so, students 
here and nationally have relied to a greater extent on loans to help 
defray their educational costs. Indeed, during the current year, 
about 60 percent of the overall aid program at the University is in 
the form of loans, and this pattern raises concerns about the levels 
of debt that students are being asked to assume and the potential 
effects of such on their decisions to enroll in institutions ot higher 
learning and their choices of academic disciplines, among other things. 
Reauthorization efforts should be directed toward improving the 
overall balance or "mix" among the major programs (i.e., loans, grants 
and work). A significant first step in this regard could involve the 
restructuring of grant and loan programs. Specifically, the 
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University of Washington 
Priorities for the Reauthorization of 
Federal Student Aid Programs 
Page 2 



possibility of "front loading" grants should be explored— providing 
full grant funding for students during the first year or two of 
undergraduate study and eliminating loan debt during a period when the 
possibilities of attrition and default are highest. Students could 
then be expected to rely on loans and work to finance the balance of 
their undergraduate careers. 

Program Simplification: Over time, administrative and 
regulatory requirements on aid programs have become increasingly 
burdensome and costly. From this perspective, the federal programs 
have become over-nigulated and the basic aid-delivery system is in 
need of overhauling and streamlining. To achieve these objectives, a 
number of courses of action might be pursued, including the proposal 
to exempt institutions with exemplary administrative records from 
certain federal regulations. Under such a plan, schools that are 
judged to be prone to fraud and abuse would be required to adhere to 
stricter regulations. Such targeting of regulations could provide 
substantial relief to those institutions with strong performance 
histories. 

Also, the University is of the firm view that Congress should 
give serious consideration to replacing the existing Stafford 
Guaranteed Student Loan (GSL) structure with a program of direct loans. 
Given such, the current loan structure would be phased out and, in its 
place, institutions would receive direct annual allocations to be used 
for loans to students. Insofar as the GSL has become the single most 
complex, costly and inefficient federal program, this alternative 
merits serious consideration. 



March 26, 1991 
5/303 
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The Evergreen State College 



Mty 22, 1991 



The Honorable Joiane Uneoeld 
House of Rsprssentativta 

150S Long worth 
House office Building 
Washington D.c. 20515 

Dear Congrsssvoman 'Jnsotld, 

As Congress deliberates about the reauthoriiation of the Higher 
Education Act, I want to encourage you to support legislation 
which will increase the educational opportunities of our 
country 1 s youth, especially those for students of color and from 
lower soaio-economic backgrounds. 

As the demographics of Washington state and the rest of the 
country change, it is imperative, I believe, that Congress renews 
its commitment to educating our citizenry. It is important that 
we offer students, as early as the middle school years, the 
counseling they need to plan for their educational future. In 
the Fall of 1992, for example, to be admissible to Washington's 
public universities and the College, the entering students ttust 
have completed a prescribed academic program in high school. 
Although the new entrance requirements have been phaeed in over a 
four year period, some of us continue to be concerned about 
whether enough has been done to alert the students and their 
parents about these new requirements. H,R, 1524 could be a great 
help in this regard, 

It is equally important that Congress continues to appropriate 
the necessary resource* to make »ure that our financial aid 
programs are fully funded, and that financial aid counoeling is 
available to all those who qualify for it. Technology exists 
today to establish a comprehensive computer data base system 
containing financial aid sources, explanations of the various 
programs, who is eligible, how to apply, etc. Our students and 
counselors could definitely benefit from thie type of technology. 

Thank you in advance for considering theas recommendations. 
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NORTHWEST INDIAN COLLEGE 



2522 Kwina fioacl lirliii.Rrwm. W/. ^8220-1)217 
;2Q6) fi7fi-2772 '20b) 3M 8070 r ax (20b) 738^)1 3fr 



May 10, 1991 



Honorable Jolene Unsoeld 
U.S. Representative 
207 Federal Building 
Olympia, Washington 9850 1 

Dear Representative Unsoeld: 

Dr. Robert Lorence asl ed that I respond to /our request -for 
comments about suggested changes in the Higher Education fkct **e- 
author i z at i on . 



1) The current requirement that colleges sit out f i ve years 
after receiving a 5 year grant will hurt tribally controlled 
colleges, which are embrionic institutions. 

2) We suggest that tribal colleges receive a preference, 
possibly via a 10 point priority formula for institutional -;\nd 
cooperative grant applications. 



1) Schools are penal ized for high GSL default rates, yet are 
unable to establish criteria which would restrict stude»nt 
participation. Banks malre these loans , yet are not penalized. We 
would favor elimination of GSL. for college freshmen and 
sophomores, or graduated percentage which is very small at the 
freshman end. 

2) Regulations allowing students access to Title? IV aid, if 
satisfactory arrangement to pay a default loan, have no strength. 
Lendors require total payments only as "satisfactory". 

3) Schools which do not provide grant and/or self-help aid 
should not be allowed to participate in a GSL program* I believe 
it unethnical to woo youth to a school, arrange a loan for 
tuition and fees and fail to assist the inexperienced student with 
non-loan aid. 

4) Determination of independent status should be related for 
Indian students at tribally controlled colleges. Many students 
are homeless as early as age 14 to 16, with no significant 
i ncome. 
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Heritage College 



Main Crmpui 
3240 Foil Road 
Toppen.sh. WA 98948 
(509) 865 2244 



May 22. 1991 



KnoulfdRr Wmuji Ci Togtthtr 



SataMita Campus 

Omak 

1 800 621 6620 



15091 575 1206 

Rep. Jolcnc Unsocld 
1508 I.ongwOrth House Office Building 
New Jersey and Independence Avenues. S.E. 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Rep. Unsocld: 

I was very pleased lo sec that you were holding a Hearing on the reauthorization of 
the Higher Education Act in our state! I understand that a representative group of 
institution* and the interested public save testimony at that time. I was informed 
that, if Heritage College wished to offer additional statements. I should write to you 
directly. That is the purpose of thit letter. 

The first point I would like to stress is the need for the student aid programs, 
particularly the Vl l.l Grant and the SEOG Grant, to continue to be available to 
students from the lowest i ncome category . I understand the need to adjust the 
furmula so that middle class students arc also eligible, and I do not oppose this. 
However, it is essential that the first priority Continue to be give to persons from 
the lowest income level. 

At Heritage College, where approximately 500 undergraduates arc pursuing four 
>c,ir degrees, in a region which has only recently had higher education opportunities 
a\ailable, of the fulltimc undergraduates fall below the po ve rty level - Withou: 
the assistance of substantial for PELL and SEOO grants, none of these students 
would be earning four year degrees. Half of these undergrad uates belong to 
minority groups (primarily Native American and Hispanic). 1 his is the leadership 
future of our country, and higher education opportunities for them arc essential for 
the future well-being of the United States. 

With regard to the concept of "front-loading" the grant money to the freshman and 
sophomore year levels, I would like to express grave reservations. While additional 
aid-il needed for freshman and soph omores, in our area this nolicv would 
cj fe stively cut off the chance for a f our year degree for more_Lha.riJiaLL_Qf.Qur_ 
siu ucnt body . Students' financial situation docs not change until after they ha\c 
completed the four year degree and become employed in a career or profession. At 
the junior and senior level, they continue to be below the poverty level, with no 
back up sources of incumc from family or relatives Since the unemployment rate in 
this area ranges from 13% to 20%, it is not a wise financial decision for a student 
without personal resources to take out substantial loans in order finish a college 
degree. While modest loans may be in order, loans to cover the entire cost of the 
junior and senior levels would be prohibiti\c. In effect, this policy would mean 
that students would finish a two year degree and atop their education. 

This would mean that the ability of Heritage College to produce minority teachers, 
social workers, and business leaders would be sc\cicly, if not entirely, limited At 
our graduation last Saturday, 29 nc-v teachers were recipients (if teaching 
certificates. A good number of this gicup belong to low income or minority groups, 
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with roots in this area, prepared now to be extremely effective teachers with the 
student population in this area. The entire educational system, from kindergarten 
through twelfth grade, will luffer if Heritage College is not able to produce the 
future education graduates which we are now doing. Without grant funding 
available at the junior and senior level, this will be impossible. 

There ire, of course, a number of other issues which you aic considering in the re- 
authorization of the Higher Education Act. However, the above two points are the 
most vital to Heritage College and, I believe, to other schools which serve low 
income populations. Since this is the most under-educated and under-prepared 
segment of our society, it is important that they be considered in the re- 
authorization process. I wouM **e happy to provide further information on any 
points raised above, if this information would be helpful to you in later wortf with 
your Committee. 

Thank you for the dedication and hard work which you gi"C to the people of our 
country and of Washington State! God Bless you! 



Sincerely, 




Dr. Kathleen A. Ross, snjm 
President 



cc: Dave Irwin, Washington Friends of Higher Education 
Dr. Richard Rosser, NAICU, Washington, DC 
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TO THE 

COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 



May 16, 1991 



REGARDING 

RESTORATION JF THE STUDENT LOAN INTEREST DEDUCTION 
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As the Dean of the School of Dentistry at the University of Washington, I am 
greatly interested in issues related to professional student financial assistance. I am 
pleased to have the opportunity to provide information regarding the student loan 
interest deduction. Although the Education and Labor Committee does not have 
jurisdiction over this measure because it is a tax issue, it is relevant to many issues of 
concern to the Committee in the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act. 

Before I comment on the importance of restoring student loan interest 
deductions, however, I would fir:.! like to comment on the Title IV loan programs that 
are crucial sources of financial aid for dental students. Enhancements in these 
programs would be an important step in solving many problems associated with 
financing a dental education for students and their families. 

IMPORTANT DENTAL EDUCATION ISSUES IN REAUTHORIZATION OE THE 
HIGHER EDUCATION ACT 

The goal of financial aid programs is to enhance access to higher education, 
including graduate and professional education. Without Title iV programs such as 
Stafford Student Loans, Supplemental Loans for Students, and Perkins Loans, dental 
students and their families would find it difficult, if not impossible, to finance their 
education. This is illustrated by the fact that in 1990 Stafford Student Loans were 
utilized by 79.4%, Supplemental Loans for Students by 37%, and Perkins Loans by 
37% of all U.S. dental students. These loans did not fully meet the needs of 32% of 
the students, who borrowed from the market rate Health Education Assistance Loan 
(HEAL) program. This can be compared with University of Washington School of 
Dentistry utilization rates of 76.8% for Stafford Student Loans, 3.9% for Supplemental 
Loans for Students, 56.7% for Perkins Loans, and 22% for other loan programs. 

We recommend the following changes for the Higher Education Act: increasing 
the borrowing limits for Stafford Student Ix)ans from $7,500 to $10,000 per year, and 
for Supplemental Loans for Students from $4,000 to $15,000 per year in order to 
reduce the burden of borrowing from .market rate loans; establishing a loan forgiveness 
program for graduate and professional students who enter public service positions at a 
GS-9 equivalent salary or less in order to induce individuals tc enter public service; 
continuing the loan consolidation program and including HEAL loans in that 
consolidation in order to case borrowers' burden of using higher interest rate loans; and 
encouraging institutions to allow the full participation of professional students in the 
Perkins Loan program. 
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We arc also interested in and would support a direct loan program to replace the 
Guaranteed Student Loan (GSL) programs. The proposed direct loan program offers 
an opportunity to replace the present GSL programs with a program that is less costly 
to the Federal Government, and one with advantages for students and their families. 
The potential impact of the proposed direct loan program includes a simplification and 
streamlining of the processing of student loans; clearer identification of the servicing 
group; a lower default rate; and increased loan limits for students, including graduate 
and professional students. While there is justifiable concern about abandonment of the 
GSL programs for untested alternatives, we endorse the suggestion that a parallel test 
of alternatives be conducted prior to replacement of existing programs. In fact, we 
believe dental schools have the infrastructure to administer a direct loan program, and 
that dental schools could serve as a demonstration group to test the feasibility of a 
direct loan program. 

STUDENT LOAN INTEREST DEDUCTION - IMPORTANCE OP THE 
RESTORA TION OF THIS BENEFIT TO DENTAL EDUCA TION 

While these arc modifications in Title IV programs that would assist future 
borrowers, I hope the Committee will also consider options to assist recent graduates, 
and those shortly approaching graduation, with significantly high debt. We have many 
concerns and recommendations for the Higher Education Act related to the increasing 
level of indebtedness incurred by dental students and the adverse effect this is having 
on access to dental education, especially for disadvantaged and underreprescnted 
minorities. 

Indebtedness and access to financial aid are particular concerns of dental 
students. Unlike graduate students, who arc often funded through assistantships, tuition 
waivers, fellowships, and grants, most dental students must borrow to finance their 
education. Nearly 50% of students today are dependent on Federal loans as their 
primary source of financial support. Graduating debt for students may range from 
under $10,000 lo over $100,000, depending on the type of education. Graduating debt 
of $50,000 or more is common in health professions training such as dentistry. In fact, 
the 1990 national average debt at graduation for dental students was $45,550. Over 
one-third graduated with debt above $50,000, and debt of $100,000 or more is not 
uncommon. At the University of Washington School of Dentistry, the average debt at 
graduation in 1990 was $38,412. We have taken seriously our responsibility to 
minimize the costs associated with dental education. The total educational cost at the 
University of Washington School of Dentistry for resident students was reported as 
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$34,769 in 1990. This is substantially lower than the national average of $46, 1 12. For 
;ecent graduates, dental income in a general practice setting averages between $40,000 
and $50,000 for the first five years of practice, at a time when additional high debt is 
accumulated for practice start-up costs. Those who go on to advanced education 
programs (about one-third immediately after graduation, over half of all graduates at 
some point in their professional career) often pay tuition, receive little or no stipend, 
and accumulate more education debt in addition to that already incurred. 

The 1986 Tax Reform Act phased out the deduction for "consumer" interest 
over a five-year period, to discourage over-reliance on credit. Unfortunately, 
educational loans were also included, despite the fact that icy are an investment in 
education rather than discretionary consumer borrowing. Elimination of this deduction 
especially hurts students who come from families where there is little or no excess cash 
■o contribute to the student's education, and students who are financially independent 
and not receiving parental support for pursuing a degree. For many, a loan is the only 
means to finance a higher education. The remaining interest deduction, for home 
equity loans used for educational purposes, is not an adequate substitute, since most 
often students do not own a home. The interest deduction is especially important for 
iieavily indebted students in the first years after graduation when earnings are low and 
interest makes up a greater portion of loan repayment. As an illustration, consider this 
example: If $52,000 are borrowed at 11% interest repayable over 30 years, the result 
is monthly payments of $510, or over $5,500 in annual interest during f he early years 
of repayment. Student loans are generally repaid over ten to 30 years, with this "front- 
loading" of interest meaning thai the further a student is from graduation, the less 
interest there will be to deduct, presumably at the same time an individual's earnings 
are increasing. 

Because of the growing debt burden, students may be discouraged from 
oursuing higher education and obtaining additional degrees. This is especially true for 
disadvantaged and minority students, and those considering costlier graduate and 
professional training. Such debt may also discourage graduates f..im taking lowcr- 
oaying public service, teaching, and research positions. Many health professionals who 
ire committed to caring for underscrved communities may find their career path 
in feasible in light of their enormous debt burden. We are particularly concerned with 
the impact on minority students. In fact, a 1990 survey of dental school seniors 
revealed a $54,000 average debt for black students, significantly higher than the 
$45,550 national average for all students. 

While it is not the only solution to the growing debt problem, or the only factor 
affecting career choices, the student loan interest deduction will be o' significant 
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financial help to those with high debt. Making loan repayment more reasonable helps 
to allow the graduate his or her full choice of career options. By restoring the student 
loan interest deduction, the government acknowledges not only the costs incurred in 
making this in nent, but the contribution higher education makes to society at large. 
Today, when tec. *ologic and scientific training is critical to our world competitiveness, 
the need to invest in higher education becomes even more important to the economic 
future of our country. 

My personal experiences have also highlighted the relationship between debt to 
career choice. I have seen how students have altered their choices, and ruled out 
certain options, based on the level of debt they will incur. Students and parents 
understand the concept of an interest deduction and how it will help them with loan 
repayments. They have to seriously evaluate their financial situation, especially when 
informed that the interest deduction for student loans is no longer available. Again, it 
is not the only factor, but I believe it is a factor. In particular, 1 recall a 1990 graduate 
who was officially recognized for his leadership ro | e during dental education and his 
potential as a leader of the dental profession. He graduated with high indebtedness and 
has loan payments in excess of $800 per month. Because he recently entered 
repayment, the majority of his monthly payment covers the interest charges. He chose 
to enter an associateship because "public health positions don't pay enough to cover 
loan expenses," Further, he expressed his concern that the educational expenses 
prohibit students from going on to residency or post doctoral specialty programs. His 
concerns are reflective of the concerns of other students experiencing high levels of 
indebtedness. 

Members of this Committee can help those recent graduates with high debt by 
co-sponsoring current legislation to restore the student loan interest deduction. Several 
bills have been introduced in the 102nd Congress, but H.R. 747 offers the best 
opportunity for passage. It was introduced by Rep. Richard Schulze (R-PA), a member 
of the Ways and Means Committee, and currently has 74 co-sponsors, including ten 
members of the Ways and Means Committee. In the last Congress a similar measure 
(with the same bill number) was supported by 330 Representatives, including 18 
members on the Ways and Means Committee. It would be an important show of 
support to have all members of the House liducation and Ubor Committee support this 
bill. The legislation is also supported by a coalition (Student loan Interest Deduction 
Restoration Coalition - SLIL^C) consisting of over 20 national health and education 
groups concerned about growing student indebtedness and its impact on access to 
higher education and post-graduation career choices. 
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The Committee should also be aware that H.R. 747 differs in important ways 
from other efforts to fully restore the student loan interest deduction. H.R. 747 would 
only benefit those who need assistance the most - lower and middle income taxpayers, 
and those in the first few years of repayment after graduation: 

* The deduction would apply to those whose adjusted gross incorre 
(AGI) was at or below $40,000 for individuals, and $60,000 for joint returns. 
The benefit would be phased out for individuals earning between $40,000 and 
$55,000 AGI, and for joint filers earning between $60,000 and $90,000 AGI. 
These income limits are identical to those in existing tax law for education 
savings bonds. 

* The benefit would be limited to those in the first 48 months of 
repayment, not counting valid interruptions such as loan deferments for a 
residency program. 

* The type of loans covered would be limited. There would be no 
deduction for any private bank loans where there is no needs-test and no clear 
connection with education expenditures. 

* The benefit would be provided only to those who begin repayment on 
or after the date of enactment. 

Before I conclude, let me also clarify a few additional points about the student 
loan interest deduction concept. 

First, although the 1986 Tax Reform Act did provide lower tax rates, wc 
believe it is misleading to conclude that the savings from this change for all recent 
graduates more than made up for the loss of the student loan interest deduction. In 
fact, we believe that, when comparing tax rates before and after implementation of the 
1986 Act, most recent lower to middle income graduates have not significantly 
benefitted from modified tax brackets. The major reduction in tax burden was for 
individuals in higher income tax brackets. Even slight decreases in tax due to the 1986 
Act would not offset losses such as inability to deduct student loan interest, and the 
expanded taxability of scholarship and grant funds. Studies have shown that savings 
from the 1986 Tax Reform act have also been offset by other taxes at the state and 
federal level, many of which fall more heavily on lower and middle income 
individuals. Therefore, in our opinion, the tax reform changes have provided little 
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benefit for recent lower and middle income graduates who have had other benefits 
taken away, such as the student loan interest deduction. 

Second, the individual benefit from restoring the deduction is significant, 
without being an unwarranted windfall for the wealthy. SLIDRC has estimated that 
there may be between a $100 and $2,500 yearly benefit from a student loan interest 
deduction (depending upon level of debt). We feel, the loss of this deduction is 
significant, especially for health professional students who accumulate large educational 
debt during their many years of training. While higher income individuals have 
benefitted from lower tax rates, such individuals will NOT benefit from this deduction 
- especially now that income caps are included in H.R. 747. 

Third, we believe that many individuals with hi- debt will choose to itemize 
their deductions, which is necessary to take advantage of a student loan interest 
deduction if it is restored. Although the standard deduction has increased in recent 
years, in many cases of high debt yearly student loan interest payments alone will 
exceed the standard deduction amount. For example, the $5,500 in first-year interest 
from $52,000 borrowed at 11% exceeds the 1990 standard deduction amount of 
$3,250. 

Fourth, restoration of this deduction would not lead to unnecessary borrowing, 
as a non-taxable grant to cover tuition and fees is inherently preferable to taking out a 
loan; one would have little incentive to obtain loans for educational costs unless grant 
aid is not available. Unfortunately, that has all too often been the case in recent years. 
Needs analysis tests and income limits for low interest loan programs eliminate the 
possibility of high income individuals using low interest educational loans for non- 
educational purposes. Proper administrative safeguards and tax enforcement will 
prevent individuals seeking to classify non-educational loan interest as educational 
interest in order to obtain a tax deduction. The interest deduction merely assists those 
with high debt to get back to a "level playing field" with those who did not need to 
borrow as much lo finance their education. 

CONCLUSION 

I urge that members of this subcommittee, in addition to implementing our 
suggestions for Title IV, show their strong support for the investment in higher 
education by co-sponsoring H.R. 747 to restore the student loan interest deduction. 
This will send a strong signal that this measure is an important step in our national 
education policy. 
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rARHNSFRTUTE OF SEATTLE 



May 9, 1991 

Reauthorization of Higher Education Act 
Subcommittee on Post-Secondary Education 
May 13, 1991 
Vancouver, Washington 

Testimony of David J. Pauldine - President, the Art Institute of Seattle 

The Reauthorization of the Higher Education Act offers Congress a unique opportunity 
to restore equal opportunity and access to post secondary institutions for all qualified 
students. Since 1965, the pendulum has swung away from this founding premise and 
has subsequently yielded a post secondary educational system that discounts certain 
classes of students. Clearly, the existence of Title IV funding demonstrates this 
nation's commitment to higher education. We know that the Higher Education Act of 
1965 was seen as an investment made by. Americans for the future of America. Yet, 
changing economic times have forced us off the intended track and rendered our Title 
IV funding programs in need of reform. 

No doubt, hundreds of post secondary institutions will submit their views, opinions 
and testimonies regarding Reauthorization. 1 imagine your Committee will attempt to 
sort out the submissions, screening for the most pertinent data, the soundest logic, and 
the positions of interest to most Americans. As President of the Art Institute of 
Seattle, it is not my intention to dominate this submission by expressing my personal 
views on the Reauthorization issues. 1 believe the position document titled 
"Recommendations for Reauthorization of the Higher Education Act of 1965" 
prepared by the Chairman/Chief Executive Officer and the President/Chief Operating 
Officer of our parent company, Education Management Corporation, best speaks to 
the critical issues surrounding the Reauthorization of the Higher Education Act. You 
will be receiving this publication shortly und 1 think you will quickly find it to be the 
most comprehensive review and position document on the Reauthorization issues. 
Undoubtedly, your committee will want to utilize the document a* a resource, a guide, 
and as a model. 

At this time, I believe your committee needs to hear from the people most directly 
impacted by Title IV funding - the students. The Congressional Record must contain 
contributions from potential students, current students, and graduates of post 
secondary institutions. It is from them that all of us can learn what to do, what is 
right, and how to vote. 
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Testimony of David Pauldinc 
Page 2 



Let me introduce the two students who have chosen to submit testimony by first telling 
you about the institution from which they come. The Art Institute of Seattle is a two 
year Associate Degree-granting institution offering specialized education and training 
in the visual and practical arts. We are one of eight Art Institutes located throughout 
the United States with a combined student enrollment of over 14,000 students. The 
Art Institute of Seattle is the largest private technical school in the State of 
Washington. Our 1,300 students come to us from over 35 states and several foreign 
countries. Approximately 80 - 85% of our student population receives some form of 
financial assistance. 

Student Anne Poehlmann is a single mother, age 35. She has two children, ages four 
and eight, both of whom required child care services over the past two years while 
Anne attended classes at the Art Institute. The bulk of her education has been paid 
for using Title IV funds. Ms. Poehlmann is in her eighth and final quarter of our 
Visual Communications program. She has struggled to finish her education and 
deserves significant praise for her persistence and determination. I believe you will 
benefit greatly from what Anne has to say. 

The other testimony attached is from Art Institute graduate Michele Powell. Michelle 
worked part-time, managing the apartment building in which she lived, in order to 
finance part of her education, and received financial aid for her tuition and supplies. 
She has found, since graduating, that her career opportunities have dramatically 
improved. Mu : ele's future employment prospects are a result of her education at the 
Art Institute of Seattle, but she is certain that she would not ha v o been able to acquire 
that education without the help of Title IV funds. 

Please accept this testimony on the Reauthorization of the Higher Education Act and 
insert it in its entirety into the Congressional Record. 

Let us never neglect the need for adequate funding for students of higher education. 
And, let us never again falter in our obligation to provide equal access and 
opportunity to those who desire higher education. Let us never turn our backs on 
tomorrow by short-cutting education today. 

Let us never stop learning from those we teach. 
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May 6, 1991 

Reauthorization of Higher Education Act 
Subcommittee on Post Secondary Education 
May 13, 1991 
Vancouver, Washington 

Testimony of Michele PoweSI - Graduate of The Art Institute of Seattle 

I grew up in Spokane and worked my way through high school. After graduating I 
had several professional jobs but not in the design field. I began working at 
Nordstrom for a cosmetics company which is where I began to utilize my creative 
abilities. I moved to Seattle with the company I was working for but got laid off 
because the market was slow. I was alone in Seattle with no job but lots of creative 
energy. I visited the Art Institute of Seattle and it just feit right. I applied for 
financial aid and received a combination of grants and loans. Had it not been for 
financial aid, I would not have been able to go to school. It is unfortunate when 
financial aid is based on the previous year's income. I think anyone who wants to go 
to school should be able to. I managed the apartment where I lived which cut down 
my living expenses, but going to a private school is very costly. With my student 
loans I was able to pay my tuition and for necessary supplies. During Spring quarter 
of 1989, I got pregnant. 1 continued to go to school full time and make good grades. 
It was very difficult but finishing school was very important to me. I took a quarter 
off to have the baby, and was able to return and complete my program with financial 
aid. Now I am working two part-time jobs and am able to help support a family. I 
love what I am doing and am fortunate to have had the financial support. I work for 
an Architect, drafting for large commercial projects. 1 have a wonderful career and a 
focus in life. Financial aid was the difference between going to school or not. 
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May 8, 1991 

Reauthorization of Higher Education Act 
Subcommittee on Post-Secondary Education 
May 13, 1991 
Vancouver, Washington 

Testimony of Anne Poehlmann - Visual Communications student 

In the Fall of 1988, I relocated to Seattle. I had previously been working in the 
medical field. Employment opportunities in the area were limited for me, because 
most positions required me to work on an "on call" basis. As a single mother of two 
children, this type of employment was not something that was feasible. I needed to 
look at other employment possibilities and that is what brought me to the An Institute 
of Seattle. 1 researched other schools in the area, but realized that the Art Institute of 
Seattle had the most to offer: a quality education. I enrolled for classes and then went 
through the .Student Financial Planning process, in which I applied for financial aid 
and received a combination of grams and student loans. I have had no outside 
assistance for my educational expenses and without the financial aid would not have 
been nblc to attend the Art Institute of Seattle. I am scheduled to graduate in June, 
1991. With my degree I gain a valuable education and the opportunity to work in a 
field i have always enjoyed Being a single mom, the possibility of working at home 
doing freelarce an work is not unrealistic. Fim-nciai aid made this education and 
career opportunity become a r eality. 
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May 8. 1991 

Representative Jolene Unsocld 
Committee on Postsecondary Education 
House of Representatives 
601 Main Street. Suite 505 
Vancouver. WA 98660 

Dear Representative Unsoeld: 

Seattle Central Community College joins with !he American Association of 
G)mmunity and Junior Colleges and the Community College Coalition to request 
that restrictions imposed in Title III of the Higher Education Act he .ifted 
Specifically, we ask your committee and members of Congress to eliminate the 
provision which requires recipients of a Tit)e III Part A development grant of four or 
five years to "sit out" of competition for » comparable period of lim^s before 
reapplying. Not only is this restriction unfair it is detriment;*! to our colleges and 
the students we serve. 

The Title III Strengthening Program help:, colleges address major problems inhibiting 
institutional self-sufficiency. This has truly been the case at Seattle Centra! 
Community College. With Title III funding we have received invaluable assistance 
in our efforts to strengthen vocational programs challenged by technology and a 
rapidly changing world of work, to retrain faculty to meet the needs of i student 
body radically changed in the last decade, to implement interventions that reduce 
obstacles to student learning and increase s indent success, and much more. These 
fundamental, institution-wide changes would not have been possible without Title 111 
funding. Colleges such as Seattle Central should not be barred from competing for 
these funds because we have been addressing such problems for a given time period 
in the immediate past. 

Even more importantly, Title III funding is the major .source jf help for colleges 
which serve significant numbers of minority s:udents. Seattle Central serves more 
minority students than any other community co"ege in Washingion stale. Forty -two 
percent of our students are students of color. These students face special problems 
regarding access, retention and success in higher education, problems whose 
historical roots are deep and long-standing. Developing effective solutions to 
intractable problems requires comparable long-term efforts. Indeed, the Congress 
acknowledged this need when they exempted from any "sit -out" period the 
Historically Black Colleges and Universities who fall within Title III. Part B. It is 
unfair to Seattle Central and other institutions who are working to solve such 
problems to bar us from competing for Title HI funds to assist such students. 

The country needs strong institutions of higher education to meet the challenge of 
preparing leaders, workers, and citizens for an increasing complex and interdependent 
world. Colleges need support to prepare students with the knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes to address the conflicts such a world faces-between countries rich and poor, 
technologically advanced and underdeveloped, resource-rich and resource-deprived, 
literate and illiterate, with and without democratic institutions and traditions, etc. 
Title III has traditionally been the source of such support. It is both unfair and 
unwise to restrict some colleges' access to Title III support. 
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additions faced by institutions change rapidly, and events arise to challenge and threaten an 
institution that could not have been anticipated when an earlier tour- or five-year grant was 
written. Who could have predicted four years ago, for example, the events that have occurred 
in Eastern Europe within the recent past? Such events have impacted Seattle Central and 
other colleges as the numbers of emigrants from these countries has dramatically increased. 
It is unfair to prevent institutions such as ours from competing for new funds to address new 
problems. It is particularly devastating to Seattle Central and other colleges in our state. As 
you know, our colleges are expected to take a "cut" in state appropriations in our next 
biennium. 

In sum, I urge you lo eliminate the "sit-out" provision of Title III, Part A funding. Allow 
eligible colleges to compete for new funding on the merits of their proposals and the criteria 
for the competition, not on the length of a previous grant. Lift the unfair restrictions that bar 
some colleges (four- and five-year grantees under Part A) from competing because of 
previous grants while allowing others (three-year Part A grantees, and colleges funded 
through Parts B and C) to compete without regard to previous funding. The effect of the 
legislation as it is currently written is to punish colleges for acknowledging and addressing 
pressing problems. Our nation, our colleges and our students deserve better. 



Sincerely, 




Charles H. Mitchell, Ed. 
President 



Writki rfitimoDy iihnilkd for Mty 1.1, im Ikirii£ 
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TESTIMONY OF * E I TH D. Eil. TON, 



BOARD OF DIRECTORS, PORTLAND <ORFhON> fOMMUNTTY COLLFGE 
My name is f eith D. Slelton and I givn this testimony a-. <=> 
representative of Portland Community College, Portland, Oregon, 
a multi -campus institution providing transfer, vocational and 
technical education to over 90,000 students per yKU . f also 
appear in behalf of the Oregon Community College association, a 
group made up of 16 colleges having a student population of over 
300,0(30 attendees. 

I am a relative newcomer to the community college area, having 
spent most of my life either as a college professor of law, or ir 
courtrooms, 1 became involved in community 1 ol leges when my 
youngest son, a Navy veteran appeared on the scene with service- 
acquired afflictions -f alcoholism and drugs. Through the faring 
counseling and education of devoted faculty members in the 
community college I now serve he became a productive and valued 
member of mainstream society. This is some thing that thn four- 
year college system would not cjivp, and so I be« ame sold c^i 
community colleges. 

Shortly after becoming a Board member I attended a national 
meeting of the Association of Community College Trustees held l n 
Washington, DC. There for the first time I learned that the 
federal Department of Education paid little or no attention t •-• 
community colleqes. I was simply amared. Community C-- J leges were 
providing -he first two years of college transfer educ at l on 
to more than L S0V. of the '.ollege students »n the United ^tate^. 
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In add 1 1 1 on ommun i t y ■■ ol 1 eye<-- wer e u iving v:»: *t i ona 1 and 
techn i f.e>l education to least that many more studentr 1 
Yet, m the h*ils of ivy at the Department of Education, 
•: ommu rut/ c o 1 I eu es we r e n«-«n • e * i s t en t 1 1 

Later, in the lc-al 1 aw library, I researched the statutes 
relating to the Department of Education and it immediately became 
rhMr why no attention was paid t.. immunity colleges; 
they are not in. luded in the basi- law setting up the Department. 
There are secretaries and assistant secretaries f everything 
one could envisage, hut n,-. menti-:-n of ■ ommunity colleges. No 
winder the department paid us n._. attention' 

Later, visiting various offices in the Department in Washington 
I was imp^e L ^ed by the thousands of men and women wit-h Ph. Ds. 
wh... p-jpel at ed the desls, offices, .<nd coffee shops -«f the 
Department; but I met no one with knowledge or e >. pen er ic e with 
community ......liege*,. Many ..f the Ph.Ds, T tailed with apparently 

regarded ..omn.timty ■ olleyes as glorified high vho.-L, and had 

little ideas ...f whc<t was going ■■■n in thfr' r^al w^rld, outside 

the i.ivil service bastion*, o f ferii-'nl employment, 

hi analysing the e-ist i ruj l.^w I found*-- and still find - 

that it is <- h.-dqe podge of d i '-or yam 2 ed ple.es of legislation, 

ta- \ ed -<n th«- -<riyina] rW". law, wi M. ' ■■ .-met i me'- . .r. f 1 i . t my 

o* di&p-irate p r » • v l si ons *-.tuc ! in at di f t^nnit time- by 

different: legislators and t".onyr e<-«-e< intending befriend 

edP'iati-n. Ih.»ri' ^ppe*r<: t.. be no '.entral driving directive ;*t 
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any pla.-p; even the creation of the Office of Secretary gives 
little hint as to the direction the federal government should 
move in the pursuit of national educational goals. Examining the 



fact; thav the laws establish several federal ©durational cows, 
each dispensing the mi LI of federal dollars in different 
directions, Ra-"h direction driven by that title without much 
attention to central philosophy about what national education 
should be doing. 

Cutting all the persiflage and verbiage, my opinion is that 
the reason for hiring 17,000 employees in the Department is to 
dispense m« «ney ' 

So now we c , <m e t o the thresh o Id of Re a u t h o r j z a 1 1 on of the Ac t — 
or Acts, or pieces of the Act; and the question faces Congress 
about whether the United States is finally going to get a 
coherent educational policy, driving dollars and development in a 
direction which will help foster and maintain our nation 
as a wor Id 1 eader . 

Most of the testimony I have heard and r^ad about Reauthorization 
gives lip service to this ideal, but then deteriorates into 
asking that Congress maintain what is already there, but with 
m-jre money for th* various institutions and organizations now 
benefitting therefrom. 

Ev^n the f ongr essi ona 1 Research Service in its analysis of 
Reauthorization (CPS I^sue Brief: Higher Education, etc... 



various titles in 



the Art I find that they disguise a simple 
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July ;-0, 1390) mentions little that would spur Congress to 
directions beyond what now exists. However, this study 
makes several important points about .: ...rnmun 1 1 y colleges; 
the growth in the percentage and number uf students who now 
attend ?. year institutions, and in the munhpr of "non- 
trad 1 1 1 on a 1 " students iCPSI'i and an t i i p a t that th^v.f- trends 
will be hlply tr> rontinue. 

Congress needs to study and redefine what it intend-, the federal 
government to do m the area nf educ at l . -n . Certainly we must 
encourage the p«;.or and underprivileged per son -s to oht~»m si ills 
to mate themselves into pr.--du--.tive - ltwens.The four /e... .....liege 

degree and gradu^t^ w..rl rp.mam important, 

especially in the recruitment and training ...f teacher'-, ^ 
discipline which all people 1 now will be..orpn ^eri.jusly dMfi.-| P nt 
given present trends. Howler, the four year ■ ollegnr, will in-.er 
produce the w <r 1 f r.;e, te.hr.i. i di>: , »r,d Villt-d i- .i . l . 
thM nation desperately ne^ds. We MUST enter n p .n .i din-ftion 
which will pr-wiiii. ..i.lri.jJ.I g-,..! r., w j ltl r , |iMl i | r .. l(lUHl ht)1 

hu*e no money . L- -ms .-u« h f.e-.pl- «r*> « , rn^] h... < . !f 

n.-*tn_«n .- ^r. .*ff.-.rd t > « i . j 1 h>- R <t ■tj 1 mi h- ■- h F i J-.cr.1-, -><■■' 

Various '.fch^rs t h r u |h. , ,f l h*-- W.-.flf, • Pr t r . , f, f , , , . , 

money ..an he u -;.-d ... l.^l, ~d... . --.v. ., 

relief <^nd welfare, with. ,ut *r«imnci, will 

'"^ ' '" •■■» irt, t „».. 1 l , . .n^ m.,,,.. 

p. .c.ir i .1. .yn < , hi i ,. .; . . i ^. ; . , ,, , . , 
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There needs 'to be a r osb-r e f rr ^f»«: e between eclu.ational needs 
and welfare need-,. In every l*ry»- ■ ltv of the United States < and 
in a lot of rural areas > people sit, living i-.n the 
larqess of welfare, hopeless, without a future, bringing more 
h..peles.> b*!.,e«. int.. the world. D-ire ^u.j.j^d that pub 1 1 

r,up|)nrt tie tied ti. ,ome linrj of required le^rninci 
e-'pt'f iwti e"" Doe< any f . my r e« ^ it.,<i . m L • -nyr ^ssw.-man have the 
temerity t«« »si that we requi'»- • hi ih:i -iher Hun w*t •. h 1 1 hj 
tel^/l'-:on e-.-n. trio's h wh«« are Ma re- ipi*-nl ..f U,i-. ia. money the 
rest ...f e- paw- '>...ul.l Hi.a he -»n . ]f >, t 1 v»< •< 

FVauttp -f 1 .■ a 1 I • m ' ■••«.» 1 d i<"» . urum m 1 1 , .. ..lU.je- pr-ivldf I 1 r»d "f 

i r-Mnm.j -»r.d «l til — H«.,r. M.*--^- people nee'l t .< f fim'^ 
them fr.'.tri de'-p a 1 r in I. ( - r od | , ( r... 1.. .^r d ' po« I 

I ijipiHtt *h-*». we ny**o to m- ■ , e . n '^1-. d 1 r . r- 1 -.1 , -ind it sh.-old 
h<- a par t ... f I' v.uil h. .r 1 1 . ■■ ■ . 

1 . ..mn :» ■ t ♦ y ■ > d e.ji ■■ ar v * r / 1 ny in » ht- 1 » -v • v < . ■ ■ ■» id w 1 * h t n I ! 1 r 
-wii - ■ - , ' • !"■•.!.!'■ • ' : » • » *> l • u-i ■• 

1 • 1 " ■ 1 . 1 ■ l . . I 1 h< - 1 H...VM , ■ ' ■' ' 1 *i -*r ' ' ■ . I i . 

M-l ' , • t. . * j ,,,,,, , ,1 ,.. j (J( .,.. , . . 1 ! ! I. h»- , W I -t »■ . b>< I''-* 



. f I . _ f 1 . . < I I 



p*. r: . 1 

v y> 1 ■ ■ 1 



i'ii ' ■ .•«<,.. d 1 ..1 . . ,..! u 1 ,-- t ". ^ ■ ' • ■ --.j, TKinl ■ >< t h 
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doll art- to • ■ ommunity •. oil eyes by greatly increased grants, 

Some C onyr essmen f complaining that students who have taken 
out loans are not able to repay them, This in itself is a 

confession of the banlruptcy of the loan philosophy for 

student^ who come out of poverty. Most of the loan problems 

emanate from unregulated proprietary schools. Community Colleges 

are trying their hevt t" .-er.« in •-•n this problem ^nd are 

su« reediny insofar -* L - "ur students are ■.one er ned « However, 

when «' r ie read'- of Hie -thuse- from p r e r : t 1 g 1 • ..us major institutions 

in thfir u»,o ..f -jranfs £•< buy > v hfr'» and have -** 

administrative cost, Urn problems of uripaid 1 .o^r.s 1 n 

community . <••! Ipijfc'. pal f»«. m > • -rnp^ r i ■ ,. -n, 

fonnrp'^- nr>od'>, r h 1 •}.- *r , t p« » ! ."mmufot.y ...lieges into the 
educ i . .n l^w ; ; we ne»-*d r *r ^s- 1 v t *ni .e-. rotary to help regulate 
q^ An t =. ,n<1 l.-.^ti ^itf.l V. r j i m*» -.-efrihUnn.' f a national pol l «. y 

f., f j-.nhlj. . .nd ;>r i <H«ty !. w . /e^. ) rv V i I uM <n , . T '«rye 
fongr^'v;, thi^cfore, t- supper r legislation calling f--r Hie 
<:r p>^M..r. ..f M-.». » -f A- • fai-l r .e..retar / r.f r ;.mmun l t > 

t v .- f ir. i »>,. nrnM. r-dn ...ur . ..J leg**-* playing 

i n thf- ^>d " .« « ■ f " I 1 ' * i ■ • ' ■ «g ■ ■ "'■ i 

Hf- : O-Ji-'f; r%cni'--i- >. »*d' - ••i;; , .i*d w- I 

.. |lr -nt , .»] ■ 1-..J. r,; -Hi M... I.flp .!.re. « ■ ■ -r. 

. t i v,, . i , r »d I 1 1 . 1 i' . ir 1 ' «! i- ( 1 • 'itiiwi ■ ' * / ■ ■ ■ ' '■''*) 1 



. 1 I-. F 1 ens* 1 ? L.i[«p- -r t 
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